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Mary had an old machine; 


Its keys would skip and jerk. 





They muddled up her work. 


ao 


The light, quick touch she learned at 


0 y\ N , > se 
AS ~ No longer could she use. 
She had to hit and hammer now, 


And watch her P's and Q's. 


They had her all perplexed. 
|| & 
ef “2 Until one day she stamped her foot 


She knew what she'd do next! 


? She took her problem to the boss, 
Le. sd, are 
(e my And dropped it in his lap. 
She screamed: "This is a total loss, 


How can I type with that?" 


SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED! — 


— 


And every time she typed her notes, 4 


uy \ 





7 Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 
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ti Said she, "I want an Underwood 


4,’ It's light and fast and neat. 
| [Its touch is super velvet smooth! 


Its work just can't be beat." 


school He bought an Underwood ... and now 


He's glad he took her cue. 
It writes his letters better ... and 


Will do the same for you. 
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Next time you sien your letters, 
look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not as neat as 
they should be, don’t blame your 
secretary...it’s probably her machine. 

Get her an Underwood as soon 
as they are available,* and watch 
her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatiy es, make 
every picture clean-cut and 
appealing with an Underwood. 
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The multitude of new demands upon 


executive time and energy imposed by 
present day business conditions and 
regulations have put a premium upon 
faster methods of dispatching the day’s 
work. The demand for Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER equipment has 
never been so great as it is today. 


A Distinct Advantage 
fer the Ediphone-Secretary 
Better, more remunerative positions 
and a broader field for advancement 
await the girl who can step into this 
modern business picture as a trained 
Ediphone secretary. 
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Provide your graduates with this valu- 
able training for success. The Ediphone 
Course trains them through complete 
school material, authoritatively pre- 
pared and completely integrated with 
English, typing, punctuation, syllabi- 
cation and other secretarial topics. 
Write for complete data. Dept. O3, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ed phone 


SRR SRR orem enmnage my 





Teacher’s manual, student text, certificate of broficiency, certificate of achievement, letterhead pad (records 
1 to 18), pad (records 19 to 26), aualifvinz test, kev to same, new secretarial Streamlined Fdiphone, 
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PLAN NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
FOR MONROE TRAINED EMPLOYEES 








Office Machine Skill—and 
particularly Monroe Operation is basic 
for jobs with a real future. Schools and 
colleges throughout the country are now 
laying plans to extend this all-important 
service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are 
dominant throughout industry. Our wide 
experience in school work is at your dis- 
posal. Let us discuss with you the best 
equipment for your courses; how to plan 
courses; what text books are best suited 
to your needs. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department — 
be ready to meet the demand for Monroe- 
trained students. 








OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 
Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 


Adding Calculator for schools only . . . now avail- 
able for future delivery without priority. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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S| A NEW KIND OF JOB FOR A NEW KIND OF GIRL 


She must be intelligent and resourceful, of 
course—the girl who will assist this industrial 
leader. But she must also have Dictaphone 
training. 

Business executives and their secretaries 
like Dictaphone Electronic Dictation because 
it doubles their ability to get things done. Dic- 
taphone Electronic Dictation enables the secre- 
tary to interview callers, protect the executive 
from interruptions, and do other important 
work. That is why so many Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries are promoted to executive positions. 


Graduates of your school will be able to take 
advantage of these opportunities when they 
have earned the Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency. For complete information regard- 
ing the Dictaphone Business Practice Course, 
Wie... 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of 
Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound recording and reproduc- 
ing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 





Through the DICTAPHONE DICTATION CONTROL CENTER, this executive and his secretarial assistant direct the far-reaching operations of a great enterprise 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


In ttt Hill Peo 


TODUTDOOHAVAUUEATOU ASSUAGE ADVANI EHTEEUL TEULLOUNUOEAADANNUUGAO EEUU EU ACER 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING AT THE CROSSROADS 


At the February meeting of the National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions those attending were asked which of 24 significant questions were most in need of discus- 
sion and solution. The judgment was made that the most pressing problem facing business edu- 
cation is the status of general business subjects: their relation to vocational business education on 
the one hand, and to the core curriculum on the other. In the November 1945 issue of The Jour- 
nal of Business Education the editor presented an article on “What is Happening to Junior Busi- 
ness Training.” Evidence was given that teachers usually dislike presenting the subject 
and that pupils generally find the subject uninteresting, even as compared to other sub- 
jects. Three alternates were presented to meet the situation: (1) junk the subject; (2) elimi- 
nate the superficial content and give the course some real subject matter; or (3) shift the course 
upward into the tenth or eleventh year. Here are some of the reactions to this proposal : 


Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee 

The attitude of both students and teachers to junior business training would appear, at least on 
the surface, to be due to the organization, admin! stration, and supervision of this subject. 

This defect might well lie in the fact that opportunities, both in methods as well as in content 
courses in our teacher- training institutions are very limited. Whereas ample opportunities are pres- 
ent for methods and content courses in the vocational business subjects like bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting, the preparation of those teachers who wish to teach the social-business sub- 
jects or who will teach these subjects without preparation, has been neglected. In many instances 
these subjects are grouped together in one course, under one heading, possibly listed as “Methods 
in the Teaching of the Social-Business Subjects” and methods as well as the teaching content are 
given, through time necessity, in a more or less superficial manner, 

Until teacher-training institutions recognize that the social-business subjects have a most 
important place in the program of studies, it can be expected that the teachers of these subjects 
as well as the students enrolled in the courses will not secure maximum results. Bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting are cumulative, concrete subjects, and as all children are concrete 
minded, teaching should, on a comparative basis, be satisfying. The social-business subjects tend 
to be non- -cumulative and abstract and are there fore not only difficult to present but equally dif- 
ficult to master when one realizes that nothing succeeds like success and that one likes to do those 
things best that he understands best. 


Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Business Education, Los Angeles City Schools 

Dr. Tonne brings to light a problem that needs solution. If it is not solved, some valuable ex- 
periences will be lost to our pupils. On the one hand, we have a few communities in which junior 
business training is part of the core curriculum for the ninth year. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, there are large cities in which the course has entirely disappeared, although enrollments were 
very heavy a few years ago. In at least one such community, the teachers are demanding a return 
to the experiences of junior business training before students enroll in the vocational business 
courses. 

We all recognize the fact that one reason for the disappearance of the course was the attempt 
at “socialization” after the first stage of preparation for junior positions had passed. Pupils com- 
plained that they had lessons on travel, communication, budgeting, and similar topics in three 
classes during the same school day—social studies, general mathematics, and junior business 
training. 

The whole matter needs study along the lines suggested by Dr. Tonne in his third proposal. 
my opinion, we should “‘junk’’ his first suggestion that we junk junior business training and think 
along the lines of the second and third suggestions. The second and chird suggestions may be 
combined temporarily, for until a study of objectives has been made, we shall not be able to de- 
cide upon the matter of grade placement. After we have decided whether the course is a business 
guidance course, an introduction to business, a consumer course, or one in which knowledge and 
skills needed in the vocational business courses are mastered, there will be work to be done on sub- 
ject matter developed from the simple to the complex and on pupil activities that are not merely 
busy work. 

By all means, let us have a nation-wide research project and retain the values of jumor busi- 
ness training while adding the new experiences found to be desirable. 


Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
In this post war period of reconversion, the subject generally known as junior business train- 


ing must prove its worth or be dropped from our school programs. Too many teachers, both in- 
(Continued on next page) 
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side and outside of the field of business education, are inclined to describe this course «.< “only 
busy work.’ Administrators tend to question its value since the topics covered in the us: al text. 
book are those “everybody knows anyway.” And yet, place a good junior business train 1g tex, 
where those same adults can pick it up at leisure, and they will soon begin looking up this or 
that point that they “had always wondered about.’ 

Too often the class in junior business trainingis given to any teacher who has a free j» riod a 
that hour or an unfilled schedule. It may be a teacher whose preference is one of the sk-!l sub. 
jects which are so definite and which, too often, are taught without change from year to ¥ car; or 
it may be a teacher whose regular field is other than business education ‘and who has liti sym 
pathy or interest in the course. In either case,the daily as ssignments are likely to be limit»! to so 
many pages from the textbook to be memorized and recited back in parrot-like fashion on ‘he fol- 
‘owing day. 

In contrast, the successful teacher in junior business training must have an enthusiastic interest 
in the subject and a willingness to use the text as an outline for the course, to be suppleimented 
and enriched by material from current newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and books, :noving 
pictures, field trips, talks by business men of the community, and so on. 


J. Frank Dame, Temple University 

Much of the confusion present in junior business training, as well as in all of business educa 
tion, is due to a lack of coordinated policy on the part of business education interests. We have 
never decided with very great unanimity just what we want or where we want to go in business 
education. Probably the junior business training development of some twenty to twenty-five years 
ago represented as definite a trend as we have ever had in any one phase of business education, 
At that time, junior business training was direcied by a rather definite philosophy. However, due 
to the changes that have taken place in the holding power of the school, as well as state laws re 
quiring people to remain in school through the years of the senior high school, many and _ varied 
points of view on this subject have been manifest. 

Surely junior business training has a place in the school life of the pupil today. However, that 
place is more than ever one of providing its contribution to the general education of youth, than 
it is that of providing special business training. It is one of those things in our curriculum tha 
should be justified on the basis of the contribution which it can make to the education of all 
junior high school youth. 

The first of Tonne’s possible solutions would be unwise, for we have too much to contribute 
through this type of subject matter to the education of youth, to handle the matter in this drastic 
way. The second is very realistic, but let us always remember that some of the most useful 
learning derived from such courses, while appearing to some persons to be superficial, really has 
dynamic value. I recall a junior high school principal of my acquaintance, who has. strongly 
criticized the te wching of telephone technique, saying that “All my pupils know how to answer the 
telephone.” TI leave it to your judgment as to w hether this is likely to be true. 

However, that something should be done about this subject is obvious. The more I think about 
this problem of junior business training, the more I am convinced that it cannot be treated in 
isolation. It is not a problem by itself. Rather, it is one of a complex series that requires im- 
mediate and dynamic action on the part of business educators. Our whole curriculum needs ob- 
jective study and resulting reorganization. We need real policy making in business education. 


Summary Comment by Herbert A. Tonne 


In spite of differences of emphasis, everyone seems to agree that junior business training is ut 
gently in need of rehabilitation. The proposal that the subject be made a part of the core cur 
riculum and be taught by business teachers is unrealistic. It has been talked about by business 
teachers for twenty years, and we are farther away from it than ever. If the subject matter is 
made a part of the core and taught by generalists rather than by business teachers then for all 
practical purposes the course has been junked as far as business education is concerned, This 
is the one judgment against which all are aligned with complete unanimity. 

Are we going to continue talking while the subject dwindles away or are we going to take uni: 
fied action ? This indictment is aimed just as definitely at our publisher friends as it is at teachers. 
They have a serious interest in junior business training amounting to an investment of several 
hundred thousand dollars in textbooks. Yet they supinely continue to get out texts which have not 
changed materially in fifteen years. Here is something on which we can all get together: college 
teachers, teacher trainers, private business schoo!men, publishers, and high school teachers. We 
all have a stake in the matter. The elected officials of the associations for each of these groups and 
especially of the National Council, the NBTA, the ECTA, the Department of Business Education, 
the publishers, and the business section of the AVA should set up a joint board on the problem. 
We need research, we need concerted action—and we need it now. These responsible officials 
should get together on this problem. If we fail to act it is their immediate fault. If they can't 
get together directly, the editor of the Journal will be glad to serve as a clearing house. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


10 


With peace come new opportunities for 
schools. The employer’s wartime need for 
help of any kind gives way to the postwar 
need for employees with better, specialized 
training in peacetime business operations. 
By more intensive and specialized training 
for students, schools everywhere can link 
this opportunity to current employee needs 
of business. 

Several hundred thousand Burroughs busi- 


ness machine users provide a constant source 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





of information about business training needs 
on office machines to the Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division. Appropriate training courses, 
texts and programs, easily adaptable to 
any school’s curricula, are available. Just 
call the nearest Burroughs office, or write 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
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A Close-up of 


Business Students 


by C. G. Enterline 


Senior High School 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


1TH homeroom programs de- 

voted to a study of diversified 

curricula ; to the review of bul- 
letins on course selections ; to the per- 
sonal interviews of students; with 
further activity in intelligence testing 
and ability grouping, and in career 
conferences conducted by experts in 
the work-a-day world; in educational 
conferences within the high school 
and among our four junior high 
schools, one would expect to find a 
reasonably satisfied student body 
from point of view of course and sub- 
ject selection. What is the picture 
of the business department of this 
high school ? 


The Problem 

The object of this local study was 
to determine: 1. the reason why stu- 
dents chose the business course; 2. 
to what extent pupils are satisfied or 
dissatisfied with their course or sub- 
ject selections; 3. what changes the 
upper classmen in this high school 
would recommend. 


Procedure 

A questionnaire was given to 196 
twelfth year business students ; to 254 
eleventh year business students of the 
senior high school, and to 15 post- 
graduate business students in the 
standard evening high school of this 
city. It was given to the eleventh 
year students and post-graduates for 
comparative analysis with the twelfth 
year class. Since the eleventh year 
people had less educational experi- 
ence in business subject matter than 
each of the higher classes, the re- 
sponses on certain parts of the ques- 
tionnaire were limited, and the re- 
sults are not included in every sec- 
tion of the report. 

It should be noted that commercial 
social science was the only subject of 
a business nature offered in the tenth 
year. The eleventh year provided 
Opportunity for initial preparation in 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and_type- 
writing; the twelfth year provided 
turther opportunity to continue with 
the work begun or to specialize in 
clerical practice or distributive edu- 
cation. Business law and economics 
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Picture 


were half-term subjects which were 
required of all business students with 
the exception of distributive educa- 
tion groups. Ours is a co-educational 
high school with an enrollment of 
2200. About 10 per cent of the senior 
commercial group are boys. 


Causes for Selection 


The first question involved the rea- 
sons or motives which prompted the 
selection of business subjects. These 
reasons are somewhat “mixed” but 
fall largely into two groups; namely, 
the job motive, and the influence of 
teachers and others. We shall refer 
to the night school group of business 
students by the number 13. 

A summary of the answers to the 
first question is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

TABLE | 


REASONS CIVEN FOR CHOOSING 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 








Reason Percent of Responses 
12 11 


13 


Vocational-Economic- 


Interest-Ability ......... 68.6 70.7 72.7 
Educational- Vocational 
RRTIOR 5 ciois career Kaa 9.6 9.2 13.6 
Non-professional Advice ... 7.2 8.7 2.3 
Social—be with my friends. 2.4 2.7 4.6 
Miscellaneous: Non-College 
group, low mental ability, 
COENEN 660 Seka ease see 12.2 8.7 6.8 
BME Moc vescedenaeoes 100.0 100.0 100.0 








Approximately 70 per cent of each 
of the three groups indicated an in- 
terest in some phase of business edu- 


cation. The alumni group seemed to 
give the teacher-conference more 
credit than under classmen. Was 


guidance more effective in their edu- 
cational careers? It is regrettable that 
pupils continue to choose subjects or 
courses because their friends choose 
particular subjects. Although the 
number is not too large, this practice 
suggests that educational guidance 
might help more people to do their 
own thinking. An examination of 
the miscellaneous group seems to re- 
flect the fact that pupils are trying to 








find something within their mental 
range so that graduation require- 
ments might be satisfied the more 
easily. This group held the idea pos- 
sibly that business standards are 
lower than the academic standards. 
Is it possible, too, that these thought 
that a college course has no value for 
one who is not going to college. Non- 
professional advice refers to sugges- 
tions which friends, post-graduates, 
and parents gave in connection with 
subject selection. In many cases, these 
people pretend to know and give ad- 
vice which may be helpful or harm- 
ful. 

An analysis of the original check 
sheets and the Table I shows that a 
large majority of these students 
chose business subjects for economic- 
vocational reasons. Apparently, early 
employment after graduation, eco- 
nomic independence, and self-expres- 
sion in the world appeal to the older 
pupils pursuing business subjects. 


Course Satisfaction 


Now consider the response to the 
following questions : 

“Are you satisfied with your course 

selections ?” 

“My favorite high school subject was 

OF 18.3 

Here 77 per cent of the seniors, 75 
per cent of the juniors and 67 per 
cent of the alumnae group expressed 
the fact that they were satisfied with 
their course selection. Approximately 
25 per cent in each group gave a 
definite “No” and said that they were 
in the wrong department. 

A summary of responses to: 
“What is or was your favorite high 
school subject?” is given on the next 
page. This question was given to 
serve in part as a check on the re- 
sponses given above. 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES—“MY FAVORITE SUBJECT” 
12 11 13 
Subject Frequency % Frequency % Frequency % 
a ee 44 19.6 80 26.9 2 12.5 
ENE. os s00004 600000 39 17,3 31 10.4 5 31.3 
eee 37 16.4 63 21.2 2 12.5 
EERE ree ee 32 14.2 41 13.8 4 25.0 
Deen We MBB, FURW ocean ences 19 8.4 + cas 1 6.3 
REID isk 50 5's sk 250 Sie 11 4.9 23 7.8 rae 
op) RRO-EDYVBIOIOGY 20..0.0000500% 10 4.5 8 2.7 > 
SE ess cankcesesws 9 4.0 16 5.4 ae 
INNO, Cv cicnbiceccseee we 7 3.2 5 5.1 a 
i eS tyke bess > 6 27 10 3.3 1 6.2 
oe Be ee ae 3 1.3 ; i ee 
Tree ert + Khe 3 0 Sais 
Se eh , SO, sccenncsse ese = ie 3 1.0 1 6.2 
by Se gE ae a ay - . ae vas 
0) SE a ee ee 3 3 2 a 
16. Miscellaneous .......00000 5 2.2 Zz e i 
i 5 225 100.0 297 100.0 16 100.0 








Note: In some cases pupils listed more than one subject; totals, therefore, exceed number of pupils. 


In the twelfth year, the traditional 


business subjects—typewriting, book- 
keeping, shorthand seem to be the 
most popular. The interest in these 
is quite equally divided. English rates 
higher than bookkeeping in the 
eleventh year. It should be noted, 
however, that all students pursue 
english, but not all pupils are en- 
rolled in bookkeeping in the eleventh 
vear. Miscellaneous non-business 
subjects rate somewhat lower and 
check roughly with the dissatisfied 
group mentioned above. Office prac- 
tice, commercial social science (10th 
year subject) and junior business 
training are hardly mentioned. The 
skill subjects rate higher than the so- 
cial business subjects of business law, 
management and economics. 


Other Interests 


Investigation shows that pupils 
would drop the following subjects in 
the order named: economics, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, business law, 
clerical practice, business organiza- 
tion and management, and typewrit- 
ing. About six per cent of the seniors 
would retain all subjects. JVhat 
would they substitute? The table be- 
low reveals a strong academic flavor. 
An active Victory Corps in the high 
school and the war time demands for 
science and mathematics no doubt in- 
fluenced the responses. 


Mathematics rates first, and after 


music and the feminine interests of 
home economics, science follows. 
Salesmanship appeals to twenty-seven 
of the seniors. 

A review of the above, then, shows 
a tendency toward the practical 
mathematics, science, aviation, home 
economics, selling. A limited num- 
ber volunteered language as a choice. 

Consider now the reasons zw/y stu- 
dents would drop the subjects named 
above. The conclusions are based on 
the analysis of responses given to the 
question: “Why would you drop the 
subject checked above?” 50 per cent 
of the alumnae students indicated that 
the subjects they would drop lacked 
usefulness; the remainder indicated 
that the work was too advanced, that 
they disliked the subject or subjects, 
that the work was too difficult, and 
that they were unquestionably in the 
wrong course. 

Pupils were then asked to check 
and name subjects in which they were 
interested and which were not offered 
in the high school. They follow in 
the order named: psychology, dra- 
matics, sociology, geography. sex 
education, geology, religion and mor- 
ality, journalism, and advanced ac- 
counting. Miscellaneous subjects 
named were: study of opera, design- 
ing, electric welding, advanced law, 
aviation, Italian, hair dressing, dye- 














TABLE Ill 
ANALYSIS OF SUBJECTS WHICH BUSINESS PUPILS WOULD ADD TO THEIR SCHEDULE 
Class 12 Class 13 
, No. of No. of 

Subject Responses % Responses % 
SEIEEERIBOD) 2 oan sass kod 0:05 00400 . 7 62 — 23.8 oe oe, : 32.0 
I os Saati coc bx ees oA S9 5658 5% 38 14.6 3 12.0 
Ms) BROMIDE FEGONDMICSE 2...000000s0sececree 32 pb 1 4.0 
ERNE EES oe oh cis cin bb oa io bnew aw é 0660 28 10.7 3 12.0 
5. Salesmanship Distributive Ed. ........ 27 10.3 2 8.0 
NE EID ols y wins bye se oe sw o-< 60% 20 7.6 2 8.0 
ER eG ROE hE Oe Sen a kG kb N be 0 0 15 5.8 ans 
Se ey een ee 15 5.8 a 16.0 
ONE eas Wate c\as/bib oS A 00S. 6.W iS 4 0600 12 4.6 2 8.0 
er oS as bb sv cis taw's ows 2 7 ° 
BRS PAMOMBEd. MUPETION. .o.. 5s sc cccscncencvce.e 10 3.8 

ee ey a ee ee “261 100.0 25 100.0 








* (Language inadvertently omitted in questionnaire.) 


ing, current business problems. in- 
terior decoration, public spexking, 
medical secretaryship, ad) inced 
chemistry, and vocations. Many of 
these subjects reflect a college 1: crest 
and possibly a thirteenth and ‘our- 
teenth year of public education \ ould 
challege a goodly number of ce: pable 
students. 

As one examines what su jects 
students would add or drop 1° they 
could retrace their steps, one | egins 
to question whether they themsclves 
know what is good for them. ome 

. educators hold that certain su jects 
should be pursued whether students 
like them or not for the good ( \hat- 


ever definition can be assigned to 
good) that they would get out of 


them. Certain things are administered 
in education without children hay- 


ing to cry for them. 


General Reactions 


In the next section pupils were 
asked to: “Express yourself as you 
like on this matter of subject and 
course selection in the junior and 
senior high school.” 

Here are criticisms directed toward 
the teacher. “Do not treat pupils as 
animals and just throw the courses 
at them; I almost took the college 
prep course because some teacher did 
not give me any help.” A number 
say, “Teachers, themselves, do not 
know what they are talking about.” 
Teachers should talk things over 
much more frequently, freely, 
frankly, seriously, carefully than they 
usually do. Their work and_ pro- 
cedures are too mechanical. | eter- 
mine more carefully the pupil's fit- 
ness for the work to be done. [Direct 
accordingly. Don’t give wrong im- 
pressions in the junior high school 
about the nature of the work in 
senior high school; frequently a cer- 
tain fear and dread of the high school 
is created. Teachers should give more 
time to assisting students, preferably 
privately. Teachers take too much for 
granted. Explain clearly early in the 
junior high school and senior high 
school the meaning of such terms as 
majors, minors, and the “why” of 
them. Give students more time to 
reflect on subject and course sclec- 
tions; eighth graders are too young 
to consider course selection. The 
homerooms can do much more 1 
presenting information about courses 
and subjects and occupations that 
they are now doing. There should be 
more flexibility in the matter of sub- 
ject and course changes. Add _ an- 
other year to high school; insist on 
mathematics in the tenth year. Junior 
high school teachers are not informed 
about high school procedures and 
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Pe camno’ give satisfactory guidance. Implications senior high schools operate as sepa- 
nel Teachers should recognize “Gindivid- for the Business Department rate physical units, it seems that a 
Meee " ° . * ee e ° 
ee yal differences” to a greater extent. of this High School functioning guidance policy should 
Stress the fact that the business : _ ‘ + se educationz its togethe 
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mathematics, language, and science. ment of twenty-five per cent: Can 


hat- ff out electives, such as languages. 


1 te : is situation be died? What is 
' (0 f More opportunity for actual work ex- this situation be remedie t 


This suggests an investigation of con- de Tel hat. 
the relation of guidance to this dis- 


tent matter, reorganization of ma- 


it of perience in shorthand should be pro- : : gee Paar segpasiticrtiy- 
‘ered ff \ided. Omit business law and book-  tetials, subjects and courses. satisfied ee lis bape ipa are 
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More shops should be made avail- typewriting, command the major at- @"°Y ‘ 
able for more of the girls. Expand tention of business students. It is a 6. The dissatisfied group suggests 


office machine practice; allow more recognized fact that many of our stu- a further investigation into the source 
time on the different machines. Pro- dents go directly into the retail field of dissatisfactions. To what extent 


were @ ude for inter-class visitation. after graduation. It seems to suggest do pupil-teacher relationships color 
he expansion in the retail field. the dislike for a subject or a course? 
sa —— 7 _ 4, Evidence seems to point to the 7. The fact that some pupils said 
} fact that too few pupils know the de- that certain subjects would be of no 

mands of business, that guidance into use to them, suggests among other 

ward As far as is revealed by this study: business, and guidance in education things, that the business department 
Is as 1. Pupils chose the business course generally is poorly organized and might add certain materials which are 
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Business Teacher Training 


by Louis C. Nanassy 


Irvington High School 
Irvington, New Jersey 


HI. most important and by far the 

most influential factor in public 
school education is the teacher. It is 
imperative, therefore, that teachers 
of business subjects, along with all 
other secondary school and post-high 
school teachers, be thoroughly pre- 
pared to undertake this great respon- 
sibility. In the fullest sense this is 
possible only if the teacher engages 
in a well-rounded and comprehensive 
program of preparation. It is 
strongly recommended that the fol- 
lowing seven-point program of prep- 
aration and development be included 
in such a plan, wherein the teacher 
of business subjects would: 

1. Receive adequate preemploy- 
ment training. 

2. Continue to broaden his. skills 
and knowledges through graduate 
work while in service. 

3. Fortify his theoretical training 
by means of occupational business 
experience, 

4. Participate actively in’ profes- 

sional organizations. 
5. Keep abreast of developments 
in the fields of education and_busi- 
ness through reading; and convey his 
ideas to others by writing, speaking, 
and research. 

6. Develop recreational and social 
contacts. 

7. Render professional services to 
the business community. 


Preemployment Teacher 
Training 

Business-teacher preparation in its 
preemployment aspects includes all 
college activities classroom and 
extra-curricular—that touch the pros- 
pective teacher of business education. 
This program should be planned not 
merely with respect to professional 
skills and subject matter specializa- 
tion, but with due regard as well for 
the best objectives of general educa- 
tion. Therefore, it is of utmost im- 
portance that all prospective business 
teachers be afforded every opportu- 
nity to (a) develop a broad general 
education background; (b) become 
experts and occupationally competent 
in the subjects they shall teach; (c) 
receive an adequate professional 
training as teachers; (d) acquire a 
significant amount of actual business 
experience; and (e) have directed 
student-teaching practice under the 


14 


guidance of trained — supervising 
teachers. 

A broad general education is as 
basic for the teacher of business sub- 
jects as for all other secondary 
school teachers. To acquire a broad 
outlook acquaintance with many areas 
of human knowledge is of paramount 
importance. Highly desirable for this 
purpose is the study of history, poli- 
tical sciences, sociology, literature, 
economics, and the natural sciences. 
Foreign languages and mathematics 
might also merit inclusion. 

Granted that we live in an era of 
specialization, yet a broad knowledge 
of the whole area of our specializa- 
tion as well as other branches of 
learning should be one of our objec- 
tives. The teacher of business sub- 
jects is challenged constantly to pro- 
vide his students not only with nar- 
row skills, but also to imbue in them 
ideals, appreciations, and fundamen- 
tal concepts. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that the teacher, 
knowingly or unknowingly, influ- 
ences the thinking, outlook, and sense 
of values of his students. If this in- 
uence be of the proper type, it is 
evident that ample general cultural 
education must receive increased em- 
phasis in the preparation of every 
business teacher. 

Next, the prospective teacher of 
business subjects must become occu- 
pationally competent in the subjects 
he shall be called upon to teach. Su- 
perficial familiarity with the subjects 
generally included in the business 
curriculum is not sufficient—he must 
master the skills with a degree of 
proficiency comparable to the highest 
current business standards. This 
necessitates theoretical knowledge 
and occupational practice thereof. 

Even after participating in a broad 
general education and acquiring com- 
petency in the subjects of his speciali- 
zation it is erroneous to assume that 
the tyro is ready to take over teach- 
ing duties. An important phase of 
preparation is that which provides 
the teacher with professional courses. 
History of education, educational 
psychology, philosophy of education, 
secondary education, tests and meas- 
urements, principles and methods of 
teaching skill and social business sub- 
among the educational 


jects are 
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courses all future business teachers 
should study. 

A. significant amount of occupa- 
tional business experience for the 
prospective business educator is an 
important requisite in a well-rounded 
and thoughtfully organized plan of 
teacher preparation. When this store, 
shop, or office experience is obtained 
in conjunction with teacher training 
it might prove to be more beneticial 
as it can be controlled and given con 
structive direction. However, the 
point is that some actual work in 
business, preferably paralleling the 
teacher’s line of interests and spect- 
alization, be acquired even before the 
practice-teaching semester. Summer 
vacations offer splendid opportunities 
for the fulfillment of this require- 
ment. 

Finally, the last step in preemploy- 
ment business teacher training is a 
semester of full-time student teach- 
ing. At this point assimilation of the 
various segments of preparation takes 
place. General background, subject 
matter preparation, and professional 
methodology all play their respective 
roles in the student teaching experi- 
ence, which has for its purpose @ 
basis for remedial training and an 
opportunity to gain first-hand expert 
ence in teaching before the teacher 
embarks upon his first remunerative 
teaching position. 

Where may the above preparation 
be had, and how long should be the 
training period? Teachers of bust 
ness subjects can be prepared in 4 
teachers’ college, college of liberal 





Seven 
Necessary 
Ingredients 
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arts, 0) & university school of educa- 
fon. \iuch can be said in favor ot 
each, bt in general choice should be 
ed by the completeness and 


influeni : ete 
ndards of the otterings. 


high Si 

Fou: vears of post - high school 
ainin. are the usual requirement to 
qualify for business teaching posi- 
ons 11 a majority of the states at 

However, there is a definite 
ward lengthening the period 
employment education. — In- 
ly more recognition is being 
the theory that complete and 
preparation for busi- 
ness teachers cannot be attained in 
less than five years of collegiate at- 
ndance. The following plan is sug- 
gestive: Approximately two years of 
academic or liberal arts courses for 
all prospective teachers irrespective 
of their field of specialization; two 
years of background sub- 
jects, vocational skills 
one-half year of 
teaching under 


presen 
trend 
of pl 
creasi! IC 
given to 
well-rounded 


business 

professional 
educal onal courses; 
full-time practice 
compeient supervision by both high 
school and teacher training authort- 
fies; a final one-half year of concen- 
irated specialized study based on the 
specific needs of each individual pros- 
pective teacher as evidenced by weak- 
nesses during the student teaching 
period, 

Graduate Teacher Training 

Four or even five years of pre- 
employment business education train- 
ing do not provide sufficient time for 
the inclusion of many studies that a 
progressive teacher will desire to 
have. Teachers of business subjects, 
and especially those who wish to pre- 
pare for leadership in the field, 
should plan to pursue more advanced 
courses that will enable them to be- 
come more competent and effective 
teachers and also to qualify them for 
administrative, supervisory, and 
teacher training positions in the field 
of business education. With careful 
consideration in the selection of grad- 
ate courses teachers can, on the one 
hand, supplement and strengthen the 
neglected phases of their preservice 
education, and at the same time meet 
the requirements for advanced de- 
grees. 

Graduate study, to be most effec- 
tive, should be pursued after a mini- 
mum of one or more years of class- 
room teaching. Courses in methods, 
principles, and problems will become 
increasingly meaningful to the grad- 
wate student after he has had expe- 
rence in the practice of his protfes- 
‘ion. Then, too, he is better able to 
‘lect. significant research problems 
ior they are more likely to be born 
of experience and a realization of 
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need. Likewise, graduate work is 
more worth while after having had 
classroom teaching experience be- 
cause the teacher-student is in an ad- 
vantageous position to raise 
and problems that might be solved 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
professor and class to the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 


issues 


All teachers should be encouraged 
to renew periodically their skills and 
knowledges as well as to keep abreast 
ot up-to-date developments in busi- 
ness and education through attend- 
ance at summer schools and exten- 
sion classes. For those desirous of 
qualifying for positions of leadership 
eraduate work is an absolute 
sity as administrative and super- 
Visory positions invariably require 
something more than competence as 
a classroom teacher of one or more 
of the business courses usually found 
in a school program. 


HECEs= 


Graduate courses should be charac- 
terized by freedom on the part of the 
students to select the kind of studies 
they wish to pursue; to exercise more 
initiative and independence ; and to 
rely upon the instructor for guidance 
and supervision, rather than for di- 
rection and regulation, as is usually 
the case in undergraduate courses. 
Independent, original, and creative 
thinking ought to be encouraged in 
the development ot problems ot study 

which something is discovered 
solved that is of value to the profes- 
sion and human welfare in general. 


Occupational Business Experience 


Mention already has been made of 
the advisability for the teacher of 
business subjects to acquire a sig- 
nificant amount of actual business 
experience as part of his preservice 
training. An appreciable number of 
states have come to recognize the 
necessity for business teachers to 
have office or store experience, and 
consequently demand it for certifica- 
tion, This is a step in the right di- 
rection, 

While it is important that there 
be some work experience prior to 
certification, of necessity this must be 
limited scope and content. Then, 
too, occupational business experience 
once obtained is not sufficient for all 
time to come. Because business is not 
static, and methods, procedures, and 
practices continually undergo 
changes, it is apparent that the teach- 
er of business subjects must gain ad- 
ditional work experience from time 
to time if he hopes to keep abreast 
of current practices. 

Most authorities subscribe to the 
theory that the business teacher can- 
not be prepared entirely through 


classroom work, and that he must 
look to the business world for prac- 
tice to supplement his training and 
his vicarious experience. ‘Theoreti- 
cal knowledge fortified by wage-earn- 
ing business experience tends to de- 
velop confidence on the part of the 
teacher, which is a valuable asset in 
any teaching situation. Similarly, 
this type of business experience 
makes it possible for the teacher to 
get the feel of the work; it provides 
a good background for book learn- 
ing; it helps to remove the academic 
atmosphere; it promotes enrichment 
of classroom instruction. 

Not of least importance is the fact 
that the teacher who gets work ex- 
perience is more likely to teach and 
develop knowledges, attitudes, and 
appreciations as required in actual 
practice. His first - hand knowledge 
of current practices and standards 
guides him in the formulation of sub- 
ject matter content and levels of sat- 
isfactory achievement for his  stu- 
dents. Yes, occupational business ex- 
perience, preferably work closely al- 
lied to the teacher’s interests and 
teaching assignment, is a “‘must” in 
a comprehensive program of business 
teacher preparation. 


Professional Organizations 

For the teacher of business educa- 
tion to continue to meet his obliga- 
tion and function effectively it is not 
enough to be trained properly 
through an adequate program of pre- 
employment preparation, to under- 
take graduate studies, and have work 
experience, he must also grow pro- 
fessionally through membership and 
active participation in professional 
organizations. Business teachers can 
feel justly proud of the many fine 
professional organizations conducted 
for their welfare and should take full 
advantage of the opportunity to be- 
come active and fruitful members of 
them. 

Needless to say, every teacher 
should hold membership in national, 
state, and local educational associa- 
tions. In addition, teachers of busi- 
ness subjects should also lend active 
support to the professional business 
education organizations in their lo- 
cality, state, region, and nation. 
Many direct and indirect benefits will 
accrue to the teacher who through his 
dues, interest, and effort promotes 
the existence and development of 
these groups. The teacher needs the 
professional organizations; the or- 
ganizations need the teacher. Active 
and devoted membership in profes- 
sional associations benefits the teach- 
er and favorably reflects upon the 
prestige of the profession, 
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Membership in general and busi- 
ness education organizations tends to 
toster mutual improvement of its 
constituents; promotes educational 
reforms; affords opportunities for 
the exchange of ideas and to share 
experiences with fellow teachers; is 
an effective means of keeping up-to- 


date, obtaining advancement, and 
achieving professional growth. For 


a business teacher even to keep up-to- 
date, much less to advance, it is neces- 
sary to maintain contact with asso- 
ciations and organizations in the 
fields of education and business. 


Reading, Writing, Speaking, 
and Research 

While graduate studies go a long 
way toward rounding out the teach- 
formal preparation to enable 
him to do a superior teaching job, 
and memberships in professional as- 
sociations also aid in keeping current 
professionally, reading, writing, 
speaking, and research are other 
recognized ways whereby business 
teachers can keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the fields of education and 
business, as well as pass on to others 
the benefit of their knowledge and 
experience. 


er’s 


Few teachers question the wisdom 
of subscribing to and reading peri- 
odicals and other publications of both 
general and business education na- 
ture. This literature acts as a clear- 
ing house of ideas on_ principles, 
methods, and practices, and performs 
the important function of familiariz- 
ing the reader with current profes- 
sional trends and developments. It 
serves a real purpose. On the other 
hand, reading should not be limited 
to professional literature alone, but 
should also include a generous 
amount of discussions dealing with 
current economics, social and civic 
problems and issues, and possibly a 
sprinkling of fiction, poetry, and 
drama. 

Teachers will experience enjoy- 
ment and a sense of accomplishment 
when they write for purposes of pub- 
lication on topies of special interest 
to them. Putting one’s thoughts in 
writing permits other members of the 
profession to benefit by the writer’s 
ideas and experiences. It enables the 
writer to clarify his thoughts, think 
more constructively, and feel that he 
is contributing in some measure to 
the advancement of his profession. 

Further opportunities of profes- 
sional self-expression are to be had 
in the form of talks, lectures, 
speeches, and demonstrations before 
faculty and civic groups, professional 
meetings, conferences, and conven- 
tions. Often these may be the out- 
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growth of successful professional au- 
thorship. Basis for writing and 
speaking may well be research work 
in some branch of education and 
business, frequently given inspiration 
and impetus by graduate study and 
professional reading. 


Recreational and Social Contacts 


One criticism often hurled at 
teachers is that they have a tendency 
to keep within their limited cliques 
and seldom acquire a breadth of in- 
terest outside their own profession. 
Whether or not this accusation is 
justified, it does have its implica- 
tions. The development of recrea- 
tional and social contacts on a larger 
scale by the teacher is worthy of em- 
phasis. 

Of necessity, the work of a teach- 
er is confining, sedentary, and mostly 
mental. Therefore, it is doubly im- 
portant that business teachers shall 
develop interests in various sports re- 
quiring physical activity and plan for 
a definite program of participation 
in these activities. Hiking, swim- 
ming, golfing, tennis; team athletics 
such as baseball, basketball, volley- 
ball; camping and other forms of 
outdoor sports are among the many 
ways through which teachers can en- 
gage in physical activity to supple- 
ment their largely mental and indoor 
work. 

Recreation may assume many other 
forms, some requiring little or no 
physical exertion. A multiplicity of 
games and hobbies engaged in by the 
teacher will make for a better ad- 
justed person. All too often many 
teachers feel that they cannot devote 
time to these diversions, but these are 
so fundamentally essential that the 
teacher will do well to take time out 
for them. 

The importance of cultivating so- 
cial contacts, especially outside of the 
profession, warrants special mention. 
Many communities are very desirous 
of having their teachers partake in 
the social life. It is highly desirable 
that the community have the benefit 
of trained leadership for its citizens, 
young and old, and teachers are more 
or less obliged to give unstintingly of 
their time and abilities. The com- 
munity undoubtedly benefits from 
this, and so does the teacher, pro- 
vided he does not devote a dispropor- 
tionate amount of his time to such 
activities. 

Social contacts enrich the life of 
the teacher and are a_ safeguard 
against a narrow outlook, or the de- 
velopment of unsocial tendencies. 


Further, these contacts with the ep. 
vironment of his students wil! enable 
the teacher to understand betier and 
solve more satisfactorily many school 
problems. 


Professional Services to the 
Business Community 

The teacher of business subjects 
is in an enviable position to render 
various professional services ‘othe 
business community. Socially, he can 
contribute greatly through nicmber- 
ship and leadership in the lodge, the 
grange, the service clubs, and_ the 
churches of the community. [ut the 
teacher’s extra-school efforts need 
not, and should not, be confined t 
social aims and accomplishments en- 
tirely. There is a definite need for 
professional services that the ener- 
getic business teacher can render 
with mutual benefit to himself, his 
students, his school, and his business 
community. 

Fundamentally, the business edu- 
cation department of the high school 
should work hand in hand with the 
business community. The teacher oi 
business must take the initiative te 
discover how his department can sat- 
isfy the requirements of the business 
organizations in his town. He owes 
it to his community to prepare con: 
petent young workers who can take 
their place in business and_ society 
with special credit to themselves and 
to the school that trained them. 

While the teacher must recognize 
the needs and demands of the busi- 
ness men of the community, he must 
also endeavor to institute innovations 
ceaselessly striving to bring about 
more desirable conditions and _ prac- 
tices where apparent weaknesses ex- 
ist. In other words, the business 
educator should be a business leader 
as well, one to whom the business 
men of the community can look for 
suggestions, ideas, and other tangible 
help in the solving of their problems 
and learning of new improved meth- 
ods and procedures. 

This is a tremendous task for the 
teacher of business education. He 
must have a solid business training, 
work experience, and a strong desire 
to keep posted on current business 
practices. He must also cultivate 
wholesome contacts with men and 
organizations in business. By ac 
complishing all this he will not be 
just another business teacher, rather 
he will be rendering invaluable pro- 
fessional services to his business 
community. 
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Providing A Desirable Typing Situation 


by Julian R. Thompson 


YPEWRITING teachers know Falls Senior High School classes, for instance, students not 

he Tes t there is more to creating a International Falls, Minnesota more than five feet six inches in 
favorable typing situation than height and weighing not over 150 Ibs. 

Djects merely placing a typewriter on a The husky type of boys and girls that 
“ender table, pushing up a chair, and going 2. The table or desk should be of are coming into the typing classes 
‘0 the to work. Yet this is about the way — the right height for the student. (The today complain that they cannot get 


le Can the average typing classroom has trend seems to favor using tables their knees under the table to say 
been set up. A certain number of higher than the customary 26 nothing about trying to assume the 
machines are ordered. An equal  jnches.) y correct posture at the machine. The 
number of the common typewriter 3. The table or desk should be following figures may be used as an 
tables are purchased. When the fastened firmly to the floor. illustration : 

equipment arrives, the tables are 4. The typewriter should be sta 


mber- 
e, the 
d= the 
ut the 


‘aa ag i PERI tate BL ee 

— placed in a room, the typewriters are tionary on the desk fable height ......... 26 inche 
ed ti ae i til el “ein” we Sieg a Bier ae . Width of front rail and 

a place’ on the tables, and “presto” we 5. Chairs should give the right $0 GONE ccc cedsess 4 inches 

‘S ci- # have a typing classroom. To com- posture for typing. Height of common 

(I for F plete the picture, any ordinary chair 6. Tables or desks should be free —— Aso 18 inches 

‘ner. aa 1thcee "Te 4a © avrh- Pe Pa oom te Oo get under 

a will suthee. his is somewhat like of student books and other parapher- aa. POLS? 4 inties cee 
ender J giving a novice a poor set of tools  nalia, 

t, his J and ordering him to build a fine cabi- 7. Suitable copyholders should be Our big boys and girls are at a dis- 


siness J net. i:ven an expert carpenter can- provided for each desk. advantage unless something is done 
not do a good job of building if his to accommodate them. Some manu- 


edu. fools are dull and out of adjustment. Come Vieeetir Tae facturing companies have recognized 
Likewise, neither can the typing at Fault . - ; . 
choo ach cs Meade aeieiten: Te thks ; this defect by making tables of dif- 
eacher achieve good results i e ~, : meweiter table rp, : 
h the eitoinbie te Bee @ Bailie fo _ The most common typewriter table ferent heights. Other companies have 
“a equipment in his room 1s faulty trom jg of oak construction, 26 inches in teied to remedy this wealeess ace 
oP OED the point of view of providing good — height with an 18 x 32 inch top. The hat | <a neers f tl 
ve te OT eRe SNR : what by reducing the size of the 
o- student working conditions. _ table is equipped with a small drawer Sis y 1i . i cae thin aaa 
_——_ Just what constitutes a desirable on the left side and a sliding panel patcagred a de sive - cera api oS: 
siness # typing situation? There are at least on the right. This table can be found =" ut the detect still exists in most 
owes J seven adjustments that should be at- advertised in nearlv all school furni- Of the tables made today. 
com: tended to in the average classroom ture supply catalogs. Since it is the Some of the Standard Table sizes 
take before any claim can be made that most universally advertised table, it being made today are as follows: 


ciety the typing situation is favorable. is most likely to be found in the ma- , aati 
. : Farnhams Office Supply Co., Minne- 


s and jority of high school typing rooms. wn sae Pag + Fe gy 

. ° - ; PA ? apolis, Minn. No. 3732 Wood Type- 
; Seven Essential Adjustments The biggest defect in this table is im ia 
onize 1. There should be an individual that it is not adaptable to the physical W. W. A. Rowles Co., Chicago, IIl. 
ba table or desk for each typewriter, differences typing teachers encounter No. 1011 Typewriter Table 33 x 18 


with an aisle on each side of the among their students today. If this W = Welch Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
desk. ( Learning to typewrite is a per- table is being used without any ad- No. 02049 Wood Typewriter Table 
sonal problem, Anything that will justments whatsoever, there should _ 32 x 17 x ae ; 

help the student to concentrate on self be a physical limit set as to the size “" a gre etd : bi oe 
will help to solve that problem. ) of the students admitted to the ble 36 x 18 x27, sa 
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! made to improve the typing situation is 


vader shown below. The other illustrations show 
Iness students demonstrating posture, one typing 
< for from manual using the wood block copy 


oii holder as a supporting rest and another 
o- typing from test leaflet held by the wood 
lems , block copy holder. 
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Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
No. 3201 Typewriter Case 36 x 22 
x 28-31. This table is equipped with 
a typewriter rest that can be raised 
or lowered 3 inches. 


Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. No. 214 Typewriter 
Desk 30 x 18 x 25-29, This desk is 
all metal except table top and chair 
seat. Tubular type. Table and 
chair adjustable. 


American 


Improving Typing Room 
Equipment 


How can the equipment in the 
typing room be improved so as to 
create a more favorable typing situa- 
tion? If a person knows how to do 
it, he can either do it himself or he 
can direct others in making the im- 
provements. <All that is required is 
a little carpenter work and 
“patience.” 


some 


Vaking Over the Table 


The small drawer and the sliding 
panel found in most typewriter tables 
have no practical value in the typing 
room. Remove them. Then proceed to 
cut out the center section of the front 


rail leaving a stub of about four 
inches at each corner so as not to 
weaken the corner braces. A 2x 5% 


inch right angle corner brace is then 
screwed into the end of the rail stub 
and fastened to the table top to re- 
store the rigidity of the table. This 
improvement will at least enable stu- 
dents of considerable size and heft 
to sit up to the machine in the proper 
position tor typing. 


Making Tables Fast to Floor 


Loose equipment is out of place in 
the typing room. Tables can be made 
fast to the floor by attaching two right 
angle corner braces 1% x ™% inches 
on the leg posts nearest the operator. 
Two braces are usually enough to 
hold the table firmly to the floor. 
(Price, 5¢ a pair) 

Sometimes if the floor is uneven a 
third or fourth brace attached to the 
other two posts will be necessary to 
eliminate vibration. Before fasten- 
ing the tables to the floor some plan 
of arrangement must be made. Tables 
should be spaced out with at least 23 
inches between desks. There should 
be a 24 to 28 inch aisle on each side. 
These measurements will vary, of 
course, with the amount of room 
space available and the number of 
typewriters to be set in the room. 
Avoid having tables set up in pairs 
or abutting one another across the 
room. There should always be an 
aisle on each side of the typewriter 
desk regardless of how small that 
may have to be. 
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Tables of Varying Heights 


Tables of different heights can be 
had in the first place by buying from 
different furniture companies. If the 
tables are all the same, different 
heights can be obtained by the use of 
blocks placed under the table posts or 
by short slats or extensions bolted to 
the table legs. Every typing room 
should have a number of tables vary- 
ing in height from 27-271, 28-28, 
29, and even two or three at 30 
inches to accommodate the tall stu- 
dents. When several different table 
heights have been provided, students 
can be shifted around until a table 
is found that will provide good work- 
ing habits. 

Stationary Typewriters 

After the tables have been made fast 
to the floor, the typewriter should be 
made stationary on the desk. (By sta 
tionary is meant that the typewriter 
will stay in one position on the table 
top at all times, vet it can be lifted off 
the table whenever desired. Type- 
writers should not be fastened perma- 
nently to the table tops as there are 
too many occasions when it is neces- 
sary to move machines or to clean 
them.) The most desirable way to 
do this is to fasten a strip of hard- 
board or masonite about 11 inches 
long and 2'%4 inches wide, '%, or 
3/16 inch in thickness to the table 
top. Two holes, the exact size o! 
the feet of the typewriter are cut into 
the hardboard strip. The strip is 
then attached to the table top about 
8 inches from the left side, leaving a 
full 12 or more inches on the right 
side of the machine. The front edge 
of the machine should be set back 
about one inch from the edge of the 
table. This will give balance to the 
table and reduce vibration. When 
the cushion feet of the machine are 
set into the hardboard strip, the rub- 
ber feet will absorb the jar resulting 
from each carriage return, This ar- 
rangement will give the typewriter 4 
semi-rigid position on the table or 
desk, yet it can be lifted out and 
moved over to the whenever 
space is desired for other purposes. 


side 


Adjustment to Chairs 

Getting the right posture at the ma- 
chine depends upon the type of chair 
being used. If the chair in use has a 
straight back with a level seat, the 
students will tend to assume the right 
posture without the teacher remind- 
ing them about it each day. However, 
if the chair has a seat that slopes from 
front to back and the back is not ver- 
tical, some adjustment must be made. 
The easiest way to correct a chair ot 
this kind is to nail a 1% inch strip of 


wood under the rear legs. Th ; will 
tilt the chair forward and make the 
seat level. On some chairs may 
be necessary to use a one-ine! strip 
to get good seating posture. 
A Place for Student Luggag: 
Some provision must be mace for 
taking care of student text)ooks, 
notebooks, brief cases, and “wha: not” 
that students carry around with ‘hen 
from class to class. Anything pi! don 
the typewriter table 1s in the wa. and 
a hindrance to efficient operation of 


the machine. This problem can « sily 
be solved by building a shelf under 
the seat of the chair. If a picce of 
hardboard material is attached io the 
bottom rungs of the chair, will 
provide a shelf large enough to hold 
the books and supplies students carry 
with them. 
Providing a Copyholder 

To help the student maintain 
posture during the entire typing 
od some sort of ¢ ypy holder should be 
provided. Often the simplest device 
is the most effective. A piece of siring 
with a paper clip tied to each end 
which can be attached to the book 
covers will hold the typing manual 
up for easy reading just as well as 
any mechanical device. The use of 
copyholders of any type, however, 
is largely a matter of choice among 
typing teachers. Some prefer them 
and others do not care to have them 
cluttering up the desks. For speed 
test work, a small collapsible rack ot 
either wood, hardboard or tin is de- 
sirable. A simple holder for speed 
test leaflets can be made from two 
small pieces of hardboard and a block 
of wood. A wood block 5 x 3 x 1% 
inches is used. Two pieces of hard- 
board are cut, one 5 x 5 inches, and 
the other 5 x 7% inches. Two 
grooves equal in width to the thick- 
ness of the hardboard are cut about 
an inch deep in the wood block. The 
first groove is cut into the top of the 
block at an angle of 35 degrees. The 
second groove is made in the edge of 
the block parallel with the base. The 
5 inch square of hardboard 1s 
nailed to the bottom of the block to 
serve as the base. The 5 x 714 inch 
piece is inserted in the 35° angle 
groove to form the supporting rest 
for the test leaflet. If an extra cut 
about 14 inch deep is made in the top 
groove in front of the supporting 
rest it will prevent the test leaflet 
from slipping off the holder. — The 
distribution and collection of loose 
copyholders or racks of any kind on 
the other hand is a time consuming 
chore that might not appeal to many 
teachers. 

(Concluded on page 235) 
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Full Employment Through Full Consumption 


ULI. employment means work for 
ever) able-bodied worker whe 


yants work at reasonable wages an | 


condi 


under satisfactory working 
reserves and 


tions, {ess reasonable 
emporarily unemployed. Under the 
most favorable conditions we mus! 
expect to have from two to three mil- 
jon unemployed most of the time. 
[his group will consist of the unem- 
plovables; the technologically unem 
ploved: the temporarily unemployed 
due to model or style changes, plan‘ 
Huctuations 
changine 


seasonal 
ever 


maintenance, or 
in demand; and an 
labor reserve. 

Full production is possible, 
only in a full 
It seems to be 


over 
long periods of time, 
consumption society. 
generally accepted by economists that 
the accumulation of huge surpluses 1s 
the basic cause of unemployment. 
There are many contributing factors 
wt the primary causes, in my 
mation, are the wide range in indi- 
vidual incomes, the breakdown of 
ihe rate of investment, and the 
of foreign markets. Let us take a 
rather cursory look at the produc- 
tion-consumption cycle as a means of 
establishing these facts. 


esti- 


loss 


What is National Income? 


The sum total of national income 
is the sum total of the dollars or 
claims or shares paid out in the pro- 
ductive process. If the produce of 
each period is to be consumed, then 
he total claims, represented in dol- 
lars, must be cashed in against the 
produce. Failure to cash in all claims 
results in a part the produce re- 
maining unsold on shelves, in ware- 
houses, or in factories. However, 
if the amount withheld from con- 
sumption, represented by individua' 
and corporate savings, is invested or 
loaned others receive the use of these 
claims and through purchases of la- 
bor, supplies and equipment to ex- 
pand the productive machinery or 
through = inereased individual con- 
sumption complete the — produc- 
tion, consumption, and back to produc- 
tion cycle. These used claims thus re- 
enter the productive stream and are 
re-issued in the next fiscal period as 
new claims against new goods anid 


SS} 
— 








“Work for every able-bodied worker who 
wants work at reasonable wages and under 
satisfactory working conditions, less re- 
serves and temporarily unemployed.” 
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Part I—The Problem 


by Richard G, Hallisy 


Veterans Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 
formerly of 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


services. Insofar as the claims in- 
vested result in expanding the pro 
ductive the sum total of 
goods and services available for dis- 
tribution period will be in- 
creased. 

To illustrate, let us assume that the 
total production of goods and. serv 
ices equals 100.000.000.000 units. 
Suppose, further, that the total cost 
of production, including profits, was 
$1 per unit; then in the 
producing these units $10,000,000. 
QOO in claims will have been issued 
against them. The annual rate of 
saving, being 15 per cent, results in 
withdrawing from consumption each 
period 15,000,000,000 claims and a 
surplus, therefore, of the same 
amount. If these savings are in- 
vested, others, who are interested 1 
spending them, will cash them = in 
against the goods and. services and 
the surplus will be used. However. 

the investment rate is only 5 per 
cent a 10,000,000,000 surplus will 
remain. This amount not being re 
turned to the productive process re- 
sults in fewer and 
available tor distribution in the next 
fiscal period, Fewer men will be 
needed in the productive process, the 
loss of their purchasing power means 
still greater surpluses and so on at 


pré CESSES, 


each 


process ol 


goods SeTVICes 





an ever-increasing rate. As sur- 
pluses continue to grow investment 
rates decrease as, all along the line 
people curtail spending in prepara- 
tion for the hard times ahead. This 
procedure quickens the pace of ac- 
cumulation of surpluses and 
the economic system becomes clogged 


soon 


and stops. 

Under normal conditions our for 
eign trade could be depended upon 
to consume our surplus produce, but 

the international struggle for for- 
eign markets following [:urope’s re- 
construction in the early 20's we 
foreign trade. It 
should be noted here that a rela- 
tively small decrease in our foreign 
trade may result in dislocations 
which within a short time may have 
repercussions upon the eco- 


con- 


tinued to lose 





serious 


nomic system 


Conditions for Full Employment 
Minister of Labor 
in a recent speech 
experienced 


ernest Bevin, 
of Great Britain, 
said that England has 
full-employment under three condi- 
tions: first, while preparing for war; 
second, during war; third, 
of new gold fields or a rapid expan- 
sion of credit. All of these condi- 
tions bring about full consumption ; 
the first two through government de- 
mand and the latter by increasing the 
money claims against the available 
supply of commodities and services. 
In the same article he said, “Poverty 
marches in a highly civilized society 
during a century in which wealth has 
accumulated at a rate unprecedented 
in world history.” 

We in this country have experi- 
enced full-employment since the turn 
of the century under much the same 
conditions. Prior to that time we 
achieved continued prosperity 
through the rapid expansion of our 
population and our continual move- 
ment westward to new frontiers. 
Now that population growth rates 
have leveled off distinctly and our 
economic frontiers are greatly 
limited, we shall have look 
where for continued prosperity dur- 
ing peace. 

It may be advisable here to go 
back in history and view our experi- 
ences after World War I. By noting 
the conditions. prevailing, the direc- 
tion and forms of our movements, 
our successes and failures in making 
proper adjustments, we may get 1% 
little insight as to the possible paths 
to travel in the coming period. 


discover 


else- 
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Initial Post War Depression 
Shortly after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, with demobilization and _ its 
problems, came a brief depression. 
Brief, probably, because of two ma- 


jor reasons. First, the war was suc- 
cessfully concluded before our 
economy had become fully converted 
and before our capital reserves had 
become depleted through lack of re- 
placements and adequate mainte- 
nance. Reconversion, then presented 
a less serious problem than today. 
Secondly, while the purchasing re- 
serves of the people were not large 
in comparison to present reserves nor 
their needs so great, effective demand 
was sufficiently large to create a 


strong local market for a year or 


two. This local demand, together 
with an extensive foreign market, 


made effective by the large loans ot 
our government, created an immedi- 
ate and expanding outlet for our 
greatly increased productive capacity. 

Inflationary prices which soon dis- 
sipated our savings, and the loss of 
our farm market due to the rapid de- 
crease in farm income, brought us 
face to face with a secondary post- 


war depression in the early twenties. 
The problem was one of greatly ex- 
I § : 


panded productive capacity without 
a corresponding expansion of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the 
great mass of consumers, combined 
with the lack of investment oppor- 
tunities. As European nations got 
back into production, competition for 
our foreign markets became very 
keen and our foreign sales began to 
decline. We came out of this de- 
pression by a liberal expansion of 
consumer credit as a means of bal- 
ancing the production-consumption 
cycle. This was the era of rapid 
growth in consumer _ installment 
buying. The era of purchasing a 
car at $5 down and $5 a week, suits 
at $1 down and $1 a week, house- 
hold furnishings and appliances on 
a similar basis, ete. Billion-dol- 
lar advertising campaigns exhorted 
the public to buy, buy out of all 
proportion to their incomes or 
ability to pay. The danger in such 
an economy lies in that ever and ever 
larger amounts of credit are neces- 
sary if the economic system is to con- 
tinue to operate. A limit soon 
reached, with wild speculation and 
inevitable crash the result. 


iS 


Redistribution Through Taxation 


The Government and economists, 
realizing the basis of the depression 
problem, attempted to redistribute 
purchasing power by its taxing au- 
thority. It greatly increased per- 
sonal and corporate income levies. 
The income from these taxes was 
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redistributed through work projects 
and direct relief. It is quite evident 
that if this process were to continue 
sufficiently long or on a sufficiently 
broad scale the surpluses would be 
consumed and the deck cleared for 
action and another period of pros- 
perity. At the same time, measures 
to encourage private capital and to 
re-establish public confidence were 
instituted. Deposits were guaran- 
teed, the dollar was revalued at a 
level which would mitigate the hard- 
ship of the creditor class, labor was 
given the go ahead sign so that col- 
lective bargaining might serve to 
equalize somewhat the wide discrep- 
ancies within the wage and_ salary 
scale, wage minimums were set, the 
fair practices act was enacted to 
eliminate unfair methods of compe- 
tition, trusts and combines in re 
straint of trade were given some at- 
tention. All of these acts represented 
good social legislation, but when 
coupled with high corporate taxes on 
income and reserves in a profit mott- 
vated society, were found to be in- 
compatible and not conducive to a 
high level of business confidence or 
investment. Statistics, however, 
show that our gains during this peri- 
od were steady and orderly. 

Now we are soon to be engaged in 
another period of feverish prosperity 
based upon huge post war demands 
and accumulated savings. Our pro- 
ductive capacity has been increased 
tremendously. We have the material 
and the power to raise standards 
high; to maintain full employment in 
peace time through full consumption ; 
or we can continue in the same eco- 
nomic pathways we have traveled in 
the past. On the one hand is full 
consumption and peace on the other 
depression and war. The war was 
but the evidence of the breakdown 
of our social-economic system. 

What can we do? How can we 
achieve a well-balanced economic 
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America’s Needs 






According to the Brooloiucs Re. 
ports, the Twentieth Century Fund 
publications, and numerou- other 





sources both individual anc 
ment, America’s capacity to 
can be expanded rapidly. ©u 
and wants are far in excess of our 
ability to purchase. The war has 
demonstrated the need for greatly 
improved diets and medical care; we 
need millions of adequate 
housing units; many of our 
need rebuilding; we need more and 
better clothing; we need many new 
household appliances and {ixtures; 
our great country needs new roads, 
conservation, power, and clectrifica- 
tion projects. The great m 
our people, if given sustained power 
to purchase, can utilize our vast pro- 
ductive capacity much more fully 
than has ever been true in the past. 
The incentive the war has given to 
the expansion of productive proc 
esses has made it possible to meet 
these needs of the American people. 
There is the possibility of a tremen¢- 
ous foreign market to consume any 
surpluses which may exist aiter the 
people have met their needs for goods 
and services. What are We going to 
do about it? 

A look at the income distribution 
table in 1929 will disclose more effec- 
tively than many paragraphs why 
consumption of the masses fell far 
behind their needs and ability to pro 
duce. 
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Families Income Inc Average 

Income Range Families % Received % Wage 
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system in which production and con- 
sumption are maintained at full ca- 
pacity? Obviously, we must have a 
market. Markets are dependent upon 
the effective demand or purchasing 
power of the masses both here and 
abroad. Local markets are depen- 
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If we think of our dollars as claim 
or shares to the national production, 
we begin to realize the impossibility 
of a large section of our society 1 
purchase anything but the _ bar 
necessities of life. What are we go 
ing to do about this? 
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F « group of adults were to indulge 

in the “remembrance of things 
pasi,” their individual reports of 
school experiences would present an 
interesting variety. When students 
of ioday engage in similar recollec- 
tion after attaining adulthood, the 
stories they will relate will have much 
in common with those of the first 
group. 

\What is generally the nature of 
memories concerning school life? 
They differ. Some will be the story 
of happy times; a few may be tales 
of remorse or regret; while many 
will speak of unhappiness either in 
the whole or a part of the school 
episode. 

Those who recount only un- 
pleasantness during their formal edu- 
cation do so for many reasons, such 
as the failure to adjust to classroom 
situations, serious inadequacy in in- 
terpersonal relationships, an unfortu- 
nate home environment, and countless 
other circumstances with which we 
are all too familiar. 

One possible cause of the distaste 
for school which should not be over- 
looked is the lack of humor in the 
classroom. However cheerful the 
physical setting of the school or class 
may be, it can nevertheless have the 
frigid and solemn aspects of a sepul- 
cher if humor is absent in the 
teacher-pupil relation, On the other 
hand, a sordid schoolroom in the 
most antiquated structure, located 
in a dismal, dilapidated area can be a 
place of joy when illuminated by the 
stirring spirit of a teacher possessing 
some sense of mirth and love of 
people. 


What Isn’t Funny? 


\What is the meaning of humor as 
We use it in teaching? It may be 
described either negatively or by 
affirmative definition. 

t is not that kind of indulgence in 
levity by the teacher which impairs 
the potential earnestness of students. 
Nor is it fun-making at the expense 
of any member of the class or group 
to which students may belong, 
Whether familial, racial, or national. 
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It is net the striving for “smart- 
aleck” effects or perversions in lan- 
guage usage for the purpose of caus- 
ing laughter and nothing else. And 
clowning which makes the teacher a 
jester rather than the friend of stu- 
dents, possessed of poise and dignity 
does not come within our definition. 
Humor as used in the classroom is, 
in essence, a mature recognition by 
the teacher of comic elements in hu- 
man experience and relationships, the 
interpretation of which he may at 
times have to modify to conform to 
the comparative inexperience of stu- 
dent minds. It moreover, an 
avowal of the relative unimportance 
of certain details in conduct to which 
we sometimes give undue emphasis. 
It is the discernment of the incon- 
gruous aspects in many situations 
and the communication to others who 
may not possess similar acuteness, 
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A Sense of Balance 

Humor is a knowledge of the fact 
that each of us plays a relatively small 
part in the general scheme of things 
and that frequently we accent our 
roles rather absurdly. Some may 
argue that this is a_ philosophical 
rather than a humorous concept quite 
beyond the comprehension of  stu- 
dents ! 

Humor is a characteristic possessed 
by the able executive and leader,—a 
trait which is part of the general 
ability “to get along with people,” as 
the phrase is so frequently used. It 
is the adoption by a person who pos- 
sesses authority, such as the teacher, 
of the “we” attitude that enlists co- 
operative effort of our fellows rather 
than the “I” attitude of the self-ap- 
pointed dictator. 

Humor in educational practice may 
be found in the appropriate story told 
at a suitable time. It is in the observ- 
ance of the proprieties of time, place, 
and circumstance. It is an awareness 
that education and amusement are 
not mutually exclusive concepts ; that 
learning can be a pleasant process; 
and that there may be some merit in 
the school of educational thought 
which recognizes the importance of 
the play spirit in the learning process. 


The Traditional Atmosphere 


The old picture—and there are 
some traces of it remaining—is that 



















of an utterly humorless person pre- 
siding over his (or her) unwilling 
charges in the schoolroom with indis- 
putable and brutal tyranny. Litera- 
ture, both fictional and non-fictional 
presents the scene quite vividly. If 
there are any readers of this article 
fortunate enough not to have been 
sinned against in that manner, they 
certainly will appreciate this allusion. 
The portrait may still be found in 
actuality, as has been stated, but it 
might be speeded to extinction if 
there were a wider acceptance of hu- 
mor in the pedagogical scene. 

We often think of humor and fun 
in the setting of motor activity and 
play, and may lose sight of their ver- 
bal connotations. It is this aspect 
which may have been neglected in 
education, particularly in those in- 
stances where the student complaints 
of unhappy experiences have been 
based on the humorless nature of the 
teacher’s personality. 

These remarks are not intended to 
be a guide on “How Teachers May 
Become Humorists,” either in one 
easy lesson or even a series of les- 
sons! It is not a plea, either, that we 
ought to be humorists. Few, indeed, 
are the people so gifted. Rather, it 
is an argument in support of the view 
that humor may have a place in edu- 
cational technique. 


If You Can’t Scintillate? 


Humor cannot exactly be taught, 
although efforts have been made to 
analyze it. We may, nevertheless, 
acquire a consciousness of it. How- 
ever much we may secretly aspire to 
the brilliant word usage and humor- 
ous effects of an Ogden Nash, a 
Dorothy Parker, or the comic in- 
sights of the late Robert Benchley, 
the skills of these individuals are in 
part natural endowments or aptitudes. 
What we can develop to a degree is a 
so-called “sense of humor’’ by close 
observation of those who are known 
to possess it. 

One characteristic of humor is 
spontaneity, the lack of which robs it 
of sparkle. It is a matter of timing, 
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of vocal modula- 
a situa- 
make it 
good 


of verbal nuances, 
tions, of gesture, of sensing 
tion. All of which might 
seem difficult to attain. But 
humor can actually be within the am- 
bit of the average person's accom- 
plishments, and particularly the indi- 
vidual who has the potentialities for 
good lex iching. 
Spontaneity, 
mand of oneselt, 
arity with 
knowledge of persons; yea, a 
of one’s own subject area,—these do 
much to develop a “sense of humor.” 
There is involved the growth ot the 
teacher’s own personality and the 
proper evaluation of himself in rela- 
and events 


ease, complete com- 
a thorough famili- 

environment, a 
grasp 


’ 
ones 


tion to other 


When Is Wit in Order? 


reader at this 


pers ms 


An inquiry by the 
point on the manner which prac- 
tical application of humor can be 
made by the teacher seems pertinent. 
The answer is not difficult and sug- 
gestions follow. It is, however, more 
troublesome prescribe for specific 
situations since there are unique fea- 


tures in each, which require the 
aforementioned spontaneity. A con- 
sideration of the tollowing  para- 


graphs may lead to further thinking 
and application by those who are 
genuinely interested in determining 
for themselves whether humor de- 
serves a place in their teaching prac- 
tices. 

Business law, for example, affords 
numerous opportunities for the pre- 
sentation of hypothetical cases with 
comic elements that prove helpful to 
fix in mind legal principles. It does 
not require a rare imagination to de- 
velop such stories, even spontane- 
ously. 


Break Tension 


The tension almost universally 
found among students during an ex- 
amination and just preceding it is an 
uncommonly appropriate instance 
which cries for the introduction of 
some mirth to comfort youthful 
troubled minds which evince their 
anxiety in various physical manifes- 
tations. Sympathy should dictate 
what humor will ease the stress. The 
simplest jocular remark may do much 
to dispel the gloom. 

The blackboard affords an excel- 
lent device for introducing education- 
ally valuable humor; but here, too, 
caution and discretion are to be exer- 
cised. In no sense, can an elaborate 
set of specific rules be stated as to 
the employment of humor. Nor can 
its applications be made or measured 
with the exactitude of mathematical 
or chemical formulas. Fortunately 
for the teacher, the subject of humor 
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is one permitting the widest latitude 
and empirical usage. 

Students are always tacitly a part 
of any analysis concerning pedagogi- 
cal practices. They, too, should not 
be discouraged from displays of hu- 
mor, subject only to limitations of 
propriety. Pupils frequently mani- 
fest greater keenness in this area than 
teachers themselves. The very ta- 
miliar scrapbook, for example, may 
be a valuable teaching instrument: 
and it is not rendered less worth 
while because the student employs de- 
vices of his own creation which indi- 
cate his appreciation of the humor- 
ous aspects in situations. 


Must Teachers’ Meetings Be Dull? 
irrelevant to suggest 
teachers’ meet- 


It may not be 
that the character of 
ings which, we must realize, ulti- 
mately affect student welfare, albeit 
indirectly, can also be changed by the 
introduction of humor. The somber 
ness and disinterestedness at such 
staff meetings can frequently be 
changed for the better by humor. An 


able presiding officer knows th: and 


will be liked for it. At the same | ime, 
there is no need to deviate fron: susi- 
nesslike procedures. 

In summarizing, then, it n be 
said that humor is an incident the 
behavior of human beings _ Its 
wholesome use is advocated, as)» any 
other device or procedure whic» will 
enrich teaching in whatever su ject- 
matter field. However, the me: <ure- 
ment of humor in teaching by any ob 
jective standards is as difficult the 
other intangibles education ich 
are alleged to be mensurable by © xaet 
devices in simulation of those em 


ploved by the physical scientis 


The kind of education whicli 's to 
play a larger role than heretot«:e in 
rescuing a world threatened by snad 
ness might try taking unto itsclf a 
large measure of humor. Can any- 


one gainsay conclusively that educa- 
tion may the reby help to build « bet- 
ter future than the sorrowful past: 

It may be that much will be gaine 
in education if the element of humor 
' 


is taken more seriously ! 
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Analysis of 
o f 
Stencil 


Type of training: 

Pre-employment and job training 
Basic Process » 

Duplicating 


Productions standards: 


None. Some standards in individual 
businesses, but unit ot measurement 
varies 


Suggested method of instruction: 
Class and individual demonstrations mo- 
tivated by useful nature of work after 
preliminary exercises 


Essential and distinctive 

skills to be develope d: 

*Typewriting a stencil - 

Relation of hardness of platen, kind of 
stencil, and typist’s touch in producing 
good copies 

*Handwriting and drawing a stencil 

*Proofreading a stencil 

*Making corrections 

Adjusting paper feeding mechanisms 

Adjusting copy-counting mechanisms 

Attaching stencils to duplicator 

Running copies (operating the machine) 

Slip sheeting or interleaving 

Control of ink flow 

Changing ink pads 

Techniques for color work 

Using insets 

Good assembling techniques 

Trouble shooting suggestions 

Cleaning and care of the duplicator 

Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 

Probable clock hours required to complete 

traming: 

30 


knowledges and 


Training 


For An Operator 


Duplicator 


Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 

Reasonably frequent in larger cities; 
training often on in-service or appren- 
ticeship basis 

Grade level of istruction: 

lth and 12th grades; post-high school 

in-service and part-time courses 
Related knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 

Care of typewriter 

Remedial instruction to improve typing 
stroke 

Tabulating techniques 

Nature and variety of supplies available 
Artistic display of material on the typed 
page 
Printing style 
Operation of the Vari-Typer 
Operation of electric typewriters 
Photographic stencils 
Planning layouts for pamphlets 
Principles for and practice in planning 
business forms 
Engineering drawing techniques 


f time and motion 


Basic principles 


study 


* In-service, part-time and apprenticeship train- 
ers can introduce the simple forms and letters ot 
an office, thus often expediting the flow of work 
immediately. Special problems can later be intro 
duced in an effort to develop a versatile spirit. 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
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WV MRK experience can be divided 
into two types. The most com- 
mon type is such that the student 
works at just any job he can find. 
There are, for example, thousands 
of students who work as clerks, 
waiters, gasoline-station attendants, 
etc., because they need the money to 
continue their schooling or to add 
to their spending allowance. This 
type of work frequently has desir- 
able outcomes other than income, but 
the outcomes are left to chance. 
There is a world of difference be- 
tween this type of work experience 
and the cooperative kind which was 
introduced into our schools by the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes and 
George - Deen Acts. Students who 
participate in such a cooperative plan 
are, Of course, interested in the im- 
mediate income ; but in many Cases 
they are primarily interested in. fit- 
ting themselves for a job they intend 
to follow after they graduate. They 
spend approximately a half day on 
the job and a half day in-school. 
Sometimes the set-up calls for two 
weeks or a month on the job to be 
followed by an equal amount of time 
in school. Students are supervised 
by competent teachers who see that 
the work students do is supplemented 
by such classroom instruction as will 
result in their becoming well-trained 
employees in the line of work they 
have chosen. There is, then, a great 
deal of difference between a job not 
connected with the work in 
or the student’s interests and a job 
that is chosen on the basis of a stu- 
dent's interests and abilities and be- 
cause the school offers work sup- 
plemental to the job. 


sche Tt | 


A Part of Vocational Training 


Work experience as a part of vo 
cational training is not new. Under 


the apprentice system a boy received 
both work experience and schooling 
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under his master’s roof. For over 
twenty vears farm boys in our rural 
high schools have been completing 
projects on their parents’ farms un- 
der the direct supervision of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers who have 
had training and experience in agri 
culture. The students’ courses in 
school, and the related projects oul- 
side of school, are designed to help 
them become successful farmers. 

For many vears Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, has had _ stu- 
dents spend a number of weeks on 
a job to be followed by an equal 
amount of time in school. The An- 
tioch student may take a job that 
is unrelated to the profession he has 
chosen; but the University of Cin 
cinnati engineering = students are 
placed on jobs that provide experi- 
ence in the line of work they are 
preparing for in school. Students in 
the Parker Cooperative High School, 
Davton, Ohio, are emploved on a 
part-tume basis in Dayton stores, of- 
fices, and factories; and they spend 
their time in school taking courses 
of study that are directly related to 
their part-time jobs. There are, of 
course, hundreds of other high 
schools and colleges that have co- 
operative plans similar to those men- 
tioned. 


Values 


One outcome of work experience 
easily defended is that it helps many 
students to support themselves par- 
tially or entirely. It is unfortunate, 
though, that some students are han- 
dicapped in their quest for an edu 
cation because they spend so much 
time on the job that they have little 
time tor study and extra-curricular 
activities; but those who defend 
work experience for these students 
say that it is much better for them 
to work part time and get an educa- 
tion than spend all of their time on 
some blind-allev job. Furthermore, 
those who work under the coopera- 


tive plan have their school schedules 
adjusted to their working schedules, 
and it is the responsibility of the su- 








Part Time in School 





Part Time at Work 















pervisor to see that the student's 
load isn’t too heavy. 

Another claim that is made for 
work experience is that it enables 
the student to explore various occu- 
pations, and then make an enlight- 
ened choice of a life work or at least 
an initial job. That is true if a stu- 
dent spends a reasonable length of 
time working at various jobs in fac- 
tories, stores, and offices; but in too 
many cases he will get a job as a 
clerk, office worker, or laborer and 
find it necessary to stay with it for 
the duration of his school 
ven under the cooperative plan, 
where a student has made a tentative 
choice of occupation, he is often kept 
on one inconsequential job so long 
that it becomes drudgery for him 
and ceases to contribute to his edu- 
cation. However, under the coopera- 
tive plan there are usually more op- 
portunities for the student to rotate 
among a number of jobs because it 
is one of the responsibilities of both 
coordinator (teacher) and employer 
to see that he does. 

An outcome frequently claimed is 
that the student will leave his job 
with valuable abilities and skills for 
which he can find a ready market 
after he graduates. In the case of 
students participating in the coopera- 
tive program this will be a fairly cer- 
tain outcome. In fact, not infre- 
quently such students will be hired 
as full-time employees when they 
have finished their school work. The 
student who has worked in a store 
and has had his school work con- 
tribute to the solving of problems he 
encountered there, and who has had 
a teacher and department head who 
checked to see whether he was 
prompt, neat, courteous, dependable, 
etc., will have qualifications that in- 
terest emplovers. Unsupervised 
waiting on table, clerking, etc., will 
usually not result in abilities and 


career, 


























skills that are in great demand. 
Furthermore, many of the jobs 
chosen at random do not permit 
workers to support a family, and 
for that reason are undesirable as a 
life work. Valuable skills are rarely 
outcomes of work experience unless 
a definite program of training in 
school accompanies the work. 


Other Outcomes 

The development of many desir- 
able personality traits is claimed as 
the outcome of work experience. It 
is supposed to give lessons in neat- 
ness, punctuality, dependability, 
adaptability, cooperation, thrift, etc. 
Whether any or all of these traits 
are acquired on the job depends 
upon the student, employer, and the 
teacher. They are not, as so many 
believe, bound to be developed on 
the job. In fact, in many cases just 
the opposite traits may result from 
examples set by employees, employ- 
ers, and others with whom the stu- 
dent comes in contact. If no one as- 
sumes the responsibility of seeing 
that these traits are developed, they 
probably won’t be developed. 

Work experience gives some of 
the student workers an appreciation 
of the problems that confront work- 
ing people. It also enables students 
to gain insight as to the ideas, inter- 
ests, attitudes and habits of work- 
ing people. This acquaintance with 
working people is undoubtedly edu- 
cative if it is varied enough and not 
confined to just one class of work- 
ers. This is one of the outcomes 
most frequently mentioned by work- 
ing students. They are amazed at 
the many kinds of people they meet 
in factories, stores, and offices; and 
they have a feeling that they get to 
know what’s going on in the world 
when they are compelled to adjust 
themselves to people of different 
races, religions, and economic levels. 
This understanding of all kinds of 
people can give valuable lessons in 
cooperation and tolerance and may 
make for greater harmony and unity 
among the people in our country. 

Work experience also enables 
some students to acquire the ability 
to give sustained attention to as- 
signed tasks. It is difficult for many 
employees to work without interrup- 
tion tor four-hour or eight - hour 
periods. Employers say they don’t 
know how to work. This ability is 
usually more easily developed as a 
high school or college student than 
as an adult. A high school student 
usually takes a great deal of pride in 
a job that enables him to become at 
least partially self-supporting; this 
pride is a strong incentive to do good 
work. 
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There are, of course, many other 
claims for work experience. If one 
believed that all resulted from work 
experience, one might logically con- 
clude that students are wasting their 
time in school. Most parents know 
better. They may not have access 
to statistics showing the value of a 
high school or college education ; but 
they do realize that an education 
pays not only in money but gives 
their children an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in wholesome social activi- 
ties. They realize that the work of 
the world can be done without draw- 
ing too heavily on the services of 
those in school. Most of them real- 
ize the value of work, but they have 
few illusions as to the value of odd 
jobs that show little promise for the 
future. 


Objections to Work Experience 


There are a few often-made objec- 
tions to work experience that de- 
serve consideration : 

Adult workers frequently object 
to students getting jobs that they 
feel should go to heads of families. 
Students’ services are highly desir- 
able from the employer’s viewpoint 
because the student frequently does 
just as much work as the older and 
more experienced worker who has 
to be paid perhaps double what the 
student is getting. The only way 
this objection can be met is to pay 
the student the prevailing rates, and 
during periods of unemployment the 
work-experience program of schools 
would have to be curtailed. Even in 
boom times, objections are made by 
adult workers to student help even 
when the same rate is paid; adult 
workers are irritated by the fact that 
inexperienced student workers are 
paid the minimum wage for the 
plant, the same wage many of the 
older workers are receiving. It is 
obvious, though, that certain people 
will continue to be antagonized no 
matter what the student work pro- 
gram may be. 

Another objection, one frequently 
made by faculty members of schools 
where a cooperative plan is in effect, 
is that working students miss out on 
an education, and may undermine 
their health. This objection may 
hold in some cases, but under the co- 
operative plan the student does not 
carry a full schedule of school work 
plus a job. His school work is ad- 
justed to the hours he spends on the 
job. 

It is a common outcome that the 
student under the cooperative plan 
frequently does better school work 
than the non-working student. The 
reason is obvious: The student who 


sees what he learns in school fune- 
tion on the job has a real inceistive 
to do outstanding work in-school, 
Probably most students who ‘ave 
poor school records have never |icen 
convinced that their school wor's is 
related to the work they will be do- 
ing when they leave school. As to 
the objection that the health of stu- 
dents will be undermined, it is well 
to note that students under the co- 
operative plan are given a sche lule 
that will not be too heavy. Further- 
more, in most schools the coopera- 
tive plan is confined to the more ma- 
ture students who are in their sen- 
ior year. Of course, it is admitted 
that a student should not carry a 
full schedule of school work plus a 
full-time job. 

Other objections frequently made 
are that work experience for stu- 
dents tends to make taxpayers pay 
for the training of workers for local 
industries and stores when that bur- 
den should be assumed by employ- 
ers; that schools may develop into 
machines for turning out robots ; and 
that the cooperative plan is only for 
the poor, that children of well-to-do 
parents never participate in the co- 
operative plan. The accusation that 
schools are turning out robots for 
local industries may be met by the 
fact that the course of study of the 
cooperative student does not consist 
wholly of vocational training sub- 
jects. The cooperative student, for 
the most part, follows the course of 
study of the average student during 
the first three years of his high 
school work. He has work in Eng- 
lish, history, and in the languages if 
he so chooses. It is usually during 
the last vear that special emphasis 1s 
placed on vocational training. 

It is true that provisions should 
be made for the poor but outstand- 
ing student who is interested in the 
professions. Scholarships are  fre- 
quently offered by colleges, but they 
usually aren’t sufficient to defray all 
of the student’s expenses; and in 
many cases the parents need the stu- 
dent’s income immediately. This is 
a problem that has not been solved. 


Opportunities 


If a school wants to provide work 
experience that is really an effective 
part of vocational business training, 
it should make use of the funds that 
are available under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 
Schools that want this federal aid 
must meet a number of requirements 
that insure effective vocational train- 
ing for their students. Some of the 
requirements are: The teacher must 
have had experience in the type of 
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work that his students will be do- 
ing; the students must be of such 
caliber that they will be able to profit 
from ihe program, must be segre- 
sated, must spend part of their time 
on a job, and must spend fifteen 
hours a week in school studying, for 
the most part, subjects that are 
closely related to the work they are 
doing Furthermore, the federal 
goverment contributes only toward 
the teacher’s salary and traveling ex- 
penses ; the school has to provide all 
of the equipment. Any program that 
doesn't meet the above requirements 
has limited possibilities as far as vo- 
cational training is concerned. Un- 
fortunately, these acts provide only 
for those business education students 
who intend to follow the distributive 
occupations. Of course, there are 
many schools that provide a similar 
program in many lines of work, but 
they receive federal aid for the dis- 
tributive Occupations only, 

Some schools maintain placement 
bureaus for their students. If the 
students are to benefit vocationally 
from such placement services, there 
must be an experienced personnel di- 
rector in charge who will place stu- 
dents in jobs that are related to work 
they are doing in schoo]; and the 
personnel director must follow-up to 
see that the desirable outcomes dis- 
cussed above are achieved. 

There are a great many jobs in 
the school itself that can be worth 
while for the student, if students are 
selected on the basis of their inter- 
ests and abilities; and if they are 
carefully followed up to see whether 
the desirable outcomes are realized. 
The faculty of any school, if its sup- 
port and cooperation are requested 


and if it is enlightened as to the ob-, 


jectives, can supply many opportuni- 
ties for worth-while work. Moreover, 
the work of the school office, lunch- 
room, clubs and organizations, ath- 
letics department, and the like can 
also be made to contribute much to 
the education of the carefully-super- 
vised worker. 

Under ordinary conditions most 
working students find jobs without 
help from their schools. Many of 
these students find jobs in the dis- 
tributive occupations. They work in 
retail stores of all kinds, as _filling- 
station attendants, paper and maga- 
zine carriers, etc. It is not unusual 
to have half the members of a non- 
cooperative salesmanship class 
working at selling jobs. Under such 
circumstances a teacher has oppor- 
tunities to make the work in the 
classroom contribute to the solving 
of problems students meet on the 
lob. If a teacher were given the 


time, he could cooperate with the 
student and his employer in helping 
the student make what are often dif- 
ficult adjustments to the job. 

In order to start a worth-while 
program of work experience in con- 
nection with vocational business 
training, it is necessary that the pro- 
gram be sold to the students and 
faculty through assemblies, home- 
rooms, bulletins, the school paper; 
and it can be sold to the employers 
and the community through talks, 
the local papers, and especially by 
talking over objectives and problems 


with interested people who can con- 
tribute to its success. 
Conclusions 
Most unsupervised work experi- 
ence is of limited value as a prepara- 
tion for a vocation, although if stu- 
dents have careful guidance in such 
jobs, many of the desirable objec- 
tives can be realized. To be really 
effective work experience must be of 
a cooperative nature. Practically all 
schools can make provisions for 
work experience that will help make 
their vocational business training 
program more effective. 


PROVIDING A DESIRABLE TYPING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 18) . 


Benefits to the Teacher 
1. An orderly appearance to the typ- 
ing room can be maintained with 
less drudgery and effort on the 
part of the teacher. 
Satisfied students makes the work 


lf these simple improvements are 
made, the tables will be straight and 
in line at all times, the machines will 
set squarely on each table, and books 
and student paraphernalia will be out 
ot the way. In other words, the room 2 


~- 


will have an orderly business-like ap- of instruction easier and more 
pearance at all times. productive. 
Conclusion 


Benefits to the Students These improvements are essential 
for any typing classroom. Although 
they may appear simple and easy to 
accomplish, they nevertheless take 
time to complete. However, if the 
typing teacher will persist, doing a 
little of the work from time to time, 
he' can eventually bring about the 
changes. The results he will obtain 
from having a desirable typing situa- 
tion provided for each student will 
be ample compensation for his ef- 
forts. 


1. Students will assume the same 
position at the machine each day. 
The only adjustment to be made 
is to move the chair to the proper 
position in front of the machine. 

2. Mechanical distractions will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

3. There will be a reduction in the 
number of common errors. 

4. There will be an increase in out- 
put per student. 


4 





This typical store training scene is taken from the 35 mm sound-slide film, //ow to 
Teach a Job, just released by the Visual Training Division of the Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser. This new ten minute film presents an easy-to-use four step teaching 
method, based on techniques already proved successful in industrial training and now 
adapted specifically to meet the problems of the retail store field. The four step pattern 
is shown in action from the stockroom to the office and its adaptability in explaining 
anything from a counter layout to a bookkeeping system is demonstrated. Further 
information about this film may be secured by writing to the Visual Training Division 
of the Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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The 1946 Electromatic Type- 
writer produces letters of distin- 
guished appearance witha minimum 
of physical effort on the part of 


the operator. 


It is now on display in IBM 


offices in all principal cities 


throughout the country and will 


be demonstrated at the E. C. I. A. 


convention in New York. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER 
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“Secretarial Highway’”’ 
The School Paper As a Class Project 


by Ida F. Scott 


Susan Miller Dorsey High School 
Los Angeles, California 





Among the duplicated publications that come regularly to this office, a few 
stand out from the others because of certain exceptional features: uniformly clean, 
clear duplicating, attractive illustrations, unique sections and worth-while read- 
ing matter. The ‘‘Secretarial Highway” published by an office practice class at 
Susan Miller Dorsey High School is an excellent representative of duplicated school 
papers. In the accompanying article, Mrs, Ida F. Scott, the sponsor, tells just how 
the project is carried forward.—Jessie Graham, Commercial Education Section, 


Los Angeles City Schools. 





HE first attempt at producing the 

Secretarial Highway was inspired 
when teaching a combination of 
shorthand, office practice, and busi- 
ness English classes. This was an 
ideal setup for a follow-through on 
good transcriptions and on a dupli- 
cated publication of high quality as 
much opportunity for discussion of 
office problems and techniques was 
offered. 

A study of house organs provoked 
the idea that we should like to pro- 
duce a paper in the secretarial class. 
Members of the business English 
class wrote to several schools that 
were putting out similar papers and 
studied the style and content of the 
sample papers received. After the 
first publication, the project was de- 
veloped through illustrations, ex- 
amples, and experiences. Much of 
the working out of new ideas was 
done outside of class hours. 

The success of the undertaking is 
usually in direct proportion to the 
number of people who are interested 
and actively engaged in the experi- 
ence. It is, therefore, necessary to 
take advantage of every motivating 
device, for without interest there is 
little learning. 

This project offers an opportunity 
for the student to display his par- 
ticular skill in the performance of 
some of the many clerical or secre- 
tarial processes necessary in the pro- 
duction of the finished product. The 
skill varies, of course, from a mere 
acquaintance with certain processes 
and operations to a considerable de- 
gree of proficiency in doing others. 








“That feeling of satisfaction which comes 
from having completed a job in an ac- 
ceptable manner....”’ 
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It offers an experience in working 
as a part of a unified group toward 
a common goal. It demands team- 
work. It offers a strong climax to 
those sections of the course which 
deal with organization and system of 
management. It stresses the ability 
to cooperate and get along with all 
members of the office staff. 


Use of Different Student Abilities 

Every class is composed of stu- 
dents who possess abilities in vary- 
ing degrees, and individual differ- 
ences become a real asset in this type 
of project. It is important to keep 
in mind that the development of 
proper habits, attitudes, and_ skills 
may be just as valuable as technical 
knowledge or general information. 
Students are inspired to read and 
to search for ideas which might de- 
velop into something of value for 
our book. 

After a period of a few weeks, 
discussion is resumed and the class 
is then ready to choose the editor 
and assistant editor. This has been 
very successful each semester pri- 





marily because the location of iaxi- 
mum interest is quite eviden: and 
the class has been able 
wisely. 

After the interest and enthu- asm 
have been created, the project |. or- 
ganized on a business basis. A¢ this 
point, the editor takes charge an! the 
following questions are discus-:d: 

What shall the theme be? 

When do we plan to distribut« it? 

What is the financial plan? 

What colors shall we use in both 
paper and ink? 

Who, in the 
ability ? 

What do we wish to use for the 
cover? 

Who are the best shorthand pen- 
manship students ? 

Who will be in charge of dupli- 
cating ? 

Who is interested in getting ex- 
perience in the use of the stylus and 
the illuminated drawing board? 

In reference to the discussion of 
these problems, the theme might be 
anv one of a number of things such 
as holidays, seasons, or world events. 
Our last issue was built around a 
world theme and the cover carried 
the map of the world encircled with 
airways to depict the Secretarial 
Highway. 


to cuoose 


class, has artistic 


Planning Each Issue 


The time of distribution often in- 
fluences the theme so it is quite 
necessary to decide on it early in 
the discussion. Furthermore, it is 
essential to have students realize 
there is a time goal as all well-or- 
ganized business is carried out on a 
time schedule. 

Advance orders are taken from 
pupils in all business classes at a 
rice sufficient to pay all costs. Col- 
ored paper and special ink involve 
in added expense. Before the finances 
can be determined, there must be defi- 
nite plans as to number of copies 
nade and types of materials used 
This demands much direction and 
supervision on the part of the teacher. 
The treasurer of the takes 
charge of the funds and later serves 
as chairman on the distribution com- 
mittee, making reports to the class 
from time to time. 

It is important to find out who, 
in the class, has artistic ability. It 
is not unusual to find someone who 
is interested in lettering or in adver- 
tising art. This talent is used not 
only in the cover design but for the 
various illustrations throughout the 
book. 

Since this is a secretarial project. 
it necessitates some display of short- 


(Concluded on page 30) 


class 
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Word Study in Business Education 


VERYONE engaged in training 

pup ls agrees that one of the most 
perph xing problems educators are 
faced \\ith is the vocabulary or lan- 
guage vandicap of pupils. Too often 
pupils fail to understand the specific 
meanings of the terms basic to a full 
comprehension of the content of the 
subjecis they study in school. The 
purpo>: of this article is to present a 
way of dealing with language that 
will be helpful to teachers of com- 
mercial subjects in solving the vocab- 
wary Jitheulties of their pupils. 

Correlation of Training 

If the commercial teacher presents 
the :nglish teacher with a list of 
the kev words and phrases, including 
with each word or phrase the exact 
sense in Which it should be taken, 
then the English teacher can see to 
it that the pupils master these terms. 
The I-nglish teacher can require the 
pupils to reserve a special section of 
their notebooks for Word Study. 
Nothing should be written in this 
section until it has been approved by 
both the class and the teacher. (If the 
teacher is a commercial Inglish 
teacher, so much the better. Then 
only one teacher is needed.) The 
first five or ten minutes of each per- 
iod can be used for vocabulary work. 

Take the word “retail”; for ex- 
ample, to illustrate the method: 

1. That is one of those retail 

drugstores. (cut-rate) 

2. Those goods are for retail 

(sale) 

3. Ketail those at a dollar. (sell) 

4. What is the retail price? 

(cash ) 

5. If we are not careful he'll 

retail his story again and again. 

(retell) 

Always be sure to discover which 
one of the senses of a word is being 
called for. Check it in the dictionary 
or encyclopedia, if necessary, but get 
its particular meaning, right there in 
the sentence, 

Then these sentences can be ex- 
plored, agreed upon, and entered into 
the notebooks as follows: 


Yarn 

R 1. You can buy any kind of 
var at our store. (twisted 
fibers or spun filaments ready 
for weaving and knitting) 
2. Bob Burns spun quite a 
varn over the radio last night. 
(a story or long extravagant 
tale, usually referred to as a 
“tall tale’) 
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3. [ hate to listen to him yarn 
all night. (Talk, brag, pre- 
varicate, etc.) 

Since the first example of the use 
of the word “yarn” is the sense in 
which it should be taken in Retail 
class, or whatever the course is called, 
it was checked with an R, as shown 
above. 


Here is a more detailed word 
study : 
Line 
1. It was a fish Jine. (string 
or cord) 


2. The teacher drew a line on 
the blackboard. (slender mark 
or streak) 
3. He worked on the railway 
line. (length of tracks laid for 
wheels to roll along) 
4. A deep line appeared in 
her face. (crease or wrinkle) 
5. We'll make this the divid- 
ing line. (edge or limit in a 
classification ) 
6. Take that line and you'll 
lose your argument. (a course 
of thought, reasoning or men- 
tal action) 
7. He comes of a long line of 
nobility. (interrelation or kin- 
ship) 
8. Drop me a line. (letter, 
written words in form of a 
note ) 
9. Read the first line in the 
second verse. (printed words 
of poetry) 
10. The actor said one line 
wrong. (a speech in a play) 
R 11. The man said that his /ine 
was paints. (a seller’s assort- 
ment of a certain class of 
goods; in this case a paint 
manufacturer’s assortment of 
colors and prices in house 
paints ; also any assortment of 
goods that are closely related 
to one another, known as 
“allied lines”) 
12. The telephone /Jine was 
down. (wire used for com- 
munication ) 
13. A line of soldiers formed 
rapidly. (row or rows in mili- 
tary fashion) 
14. The Maginot Line was 
broken. (ramparts or rows of 
fortification ) 


15. We cut the line of com- 
munication of the Japs in the 
Southwest Pacific. (way by 
which military forces keep in 
touch; as headquarters and 
base, etc.) 

16. I sailed across the equi- 
noctial Jine. (the equator; 
geographical marking) 

17. The team of horses broke 
a line. (one of the harness 
reins ) 

18. The composer of music 
made a line, (one of the paral- 
lel horizontal strokes — that 
form the staff) 

19. The artist was noted for 
his /ine rather than his color. 
(representation of objects, ac- 
tions, decoration, etc.) 

20. Don’t give us that line! 
(talk, chatter or propaganda) 
21. His name was in the line 
up of today’s game. (forma- 
tion of players) 

When the pupils have proved their 
ability in this type of work, more 
advanced exercises can be presented. 
Here are some sample exercises of a 
more advanced inquiry into words: 

Point out the differences in these 
expressions. 

bartering 
retailing 
shipping 

2. mark down 

mark up 

mark off 
. cost 

profit price 
4. advertising budget 

personal budget 

government budget 
5. season fluctuations 

weather fluctuations 

mathematical fluctuations 
6. merchant 
merchandising 
merchandise 
musical motif 
display motif 
dramatic motif 
8. fashion analyst 

sports analyst 
news analyst 
9. a worker who is good 
a worker who is excellent 
a worker who is able 
10. being neat 
being alert 
being smart 


w 


NI 


Point out the differences between 
No. 1 and No. 2: 

1. This is a tea stand. 
2. That is a gold tee. 
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It was over my head. 
It was overhead expense. 


She believes in self service. 
It was a self-service store. 


Bill is a broker. 
Al is an agent. 
Boy, am I a consumer of 
candy ! 

Yes, I am one 
among millions. 


consumer 


He made an inventory of what 
he needed. 

The clerk made a physical in- 
ventory. 


This is a neutral zone. 
Phis is a shopping zone. 


He made 
on the spot. 
They obtained a 
nouncement. 


an announcement 


spot an- 


Their stock shrinkage 


severe, 


Was 


Their stocking shrinkage was 
severe. 

They nicknamed him ‘Cash 
and-carry.” 

. They went to a 
carry store. 


cash-and- 


See how well you can make up 
the “story,” or account, or explana- 
tion, behind each of these words, or 
phrases, or sentences; that is, tell 
as exactly as possible what each sug- 
gests to vou: 

1. Invoice (Can you see a picture 
of it in your mind?) 

2. Stock turnover ([Exactly how 

is this done?) : 

3. Syndicate buying offices (Just 

what do they do there?) j 

+. Open-to-buy allowance 

this like an open-season ?) 
>. Basic stock control (Explain 
just how this operates. ) 

6. He was an expert at dressing 

windows. (Can just anybody do 

this ?) nets 

7. He was an advocate of mass 

selling. (Why do you suppose he 

Was?) 

8. They had a will-call or lay- 

away policy. (Just how would 

such a policy operate?) 

9. They referred to it as the price 

line. (Precisely what is being re 

ferred to?) 

10. I am a student of retailing. 

(Just what would you have to 

know and to do to be a good one ?) 


(Is 


Here is a way of dealing with 
words which will be of help to both 
teachers and pupils engaged in busi- 
ness education. 
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‘*SECRETARIAL HIGHWAY”? 


(Continued from page 28) 


hand writing. The best writers have 
already been found by use of vari- 
ous tests. It is not necessary that 
the person who originates the idea 
be able to produce the best  short- 
hand. This provides a challenge for 
the student who lacks imagination 
but is capable of producing good 
work in another field. 

Duplicating is a type of work in 
which many people are very much 
interested. However, the use of 
colored ink requires extra instruc- 
tion but variety adds much to the 
enthusiasm with which they attack 
their work. The use of styli is also 
new and offers a challenge to the 
student. In fact, there are so many 
things to be taught in the office prac- 
tice course that a mere introduction 
to some of them is all that is pos- 
sible, with special projects for pupils 
with unusual interest in particular 
phases of the work. 

Finally, we come to the prepara- 
tion of the list of pages we wish to 
include in our paper. Susan Miller 
Dorsey High School classes have 
had six issues of the Secretarial 
Highway with improvement and 
added interest in each succeeding 
one. There are certain things in- 
cluded in each issue such as: edi- 
torial page, shorthand and_ typing 
speeds attained by various students 
throughout the department, fashions 
in business, alumni, and a_ closing 
page. The remainder of the book 
varies according to the interests of 
those doing the work. 

Some Interesting Departments 

In order to be specific, a descrip- 
tion of the last issue follows. In our 
paper dated June, 1945, we decided 
on the following pages: Alumni, 
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Awards, Cartoons, Drawings Fash- 
ions, Filing, Flower Arran, 
Office Helps, P.B.X., Poet: 
iors, and several features 11 
Shorthand in the Latin A 
Countries, Song Hits, and 

Progress. In addition, we 
committees to handle dist: 
and mailing. We now enjoy 
respondence with many s 
throughout the nation as well 
British Honduras and_ the 

Islands. All committees beca 
tively engaged in preparing u 
work that gave each student 
portunity to develop his own. inter- 
We learned to do by «doing 
that the doins was 
st be 
and 


ents, 
Sen- 
uding 
ricar 
( rical 
chose 
ution 


cor- 


100ls 


S the 


ITgin 


1 Op- 


ests. 
We tried to see 
of the right variety. There n 
interests, purpose, satisfaction, 
a knowledge of progress. 

The work of the teacher is | 
carefully preparing the background 
so that the students’ initiative and 
enthusiasm will carry them through 
Carrving on a project of this kind, 
helps the teacher to understand stu- 
dents as individuals, their interests, 
their learning abilities, and their dif- 
ficulties. It brings out differences im 
attitudes, points of view, emotional 
stability, qualities of leadership, 
drive and endurance, capacity fo 
growth and further development, 
and many other characteristics. 

Each Secretarial Highway has re 
vealed interests, ambitions, and othe: 
important factors that might never 
have been found out in the regular 
routine of classroom work. 

To the students, that feeling of 
satisfaction, which comes from hay- 
ing completed a job in an acceptabl 
manner, has more than repaid then 
for all of the extra hours put int 
the project. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


school—and we dare 


When 


respect 


we went to 


“all the answers” 


could be found in the 







haven't changed much 


book.” 


say things 


“back of the 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers t 






questions, THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to: answering questions on subject 


interest to all. 






Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last 


the book you'll find an answer to this question 








How Can Typing Teachers Com- 


bat 
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Nervousness 






and Anxiety? 
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FIL/A GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


Property Taxation 
The Arithmetic of Taxes 
One Reel, 16 mm. Sound Alotion Picture 
Sale Only; $45. 


Running Time: 


10 Minutes 


Produced and Distributed by: Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


To be 


Property Taxation was designed 
in the seventh, eighth and 


for ust 

ninth years but may also be 
used in higher grades. Teachers 
of business arithmetic will  wel- 
come it as supplying the en- 


vironmental and experiential back- 
eround necessary for correct in- 
terpretation and solution of problems 
dealing with taxation. The picture 
shows services provided by the local 
government for which the people pay 
taxes. These services include police, 
fire, education and playground facil- 
ities. Expenses are of two kinds, 
current expenses such as the salaries 
of the policemen pictured and perma- 
nent improvements such as_ school 
buildings, for which bonds are issued 
to spread the cost over a long period 
of time. Loans are made by selling 
the bonds to a bond house which re- 
sells them to individual investors who 
receive interest on the bonds. If an 
investor has a $1000 bond which 
bears interest at 31% per cent the 
annual interest is: 
035 X $1000 = $35 
$35 — 2 = $17.50 the semi-annual in- 
terest received by 
the buyer 
If the total of the outstanding 
bonds is $50,000 and the interest rate 
is 31. per cent the annual interest is: 
035 X $50,000 = $1750 
If $1,000 is to be repaid semi-annu- 
ally the annual repayment of prin- 
cipal is 
2 X $1000 = $2000 





$3750 
Most taxes are paid by local prop- 
erty owners, although some property, 
such as church property, is not taxed. 
The amount of the tax is determined 
by the value of the property. The 
Boar! of Assessors determine the 
proportion of the true value to be 
used for tax purposes, in the case 
depicted 60 per cent. 

Trne value = $7500 

60 ~< $7500 = $4500 Assessed Value 


otal Annual Cost = 
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released shortly 


Three local bodies set the tax rate: 
the County Commissioners, the City 
Council and the Board of School Di- 
rectors. For example, the following 
tax rates per dollar of assessed valu- 
ation may be set: 


County Commissioners O11 
tty “COUGH ainkadicceeeees .010 
Board of School Directors .021 
VLotal Tae Rate .cncsvtese 042 
This tax rate may also be ex- 


pressed as: 
4.2c per dollar 
4.2 per cent 
42 mills per $1 
$4.20 per $100 
Mr. Johnson receives his tax bill 
and figures it as follows: 
Assessed Valuation = $4500 
Tax Rate is $4.20 per $100 
$4500 - 100 = 45 
45 X $4.20 = $189 Property Tax 
We see Mr. Johnson paying his 
tax and then a summary, practically 
a complete repetition of points al- 
ready depicted, concludes the film. 
° 


As the result of many year’s ex- 
perience in teaching business arith- 
metic in secondary schools it is my 
firm conviction that one of the main 
reasons for computational errors and 
for lack of interest in this important 
subject is ignorance of the social 
background of which the problem is 
a part. One remedy for this lack 
of understanding would be the use of 
motion pictures to explain the real- 
life setting of the arithmetic example 
the student is called upon to solve. 
Property Taxation is an example of 
the use of the screen for this very 
purpose and it is believed that stu- 
dents viewing it would quickly gain 
an understanding of the situation 
that requires the payment of taxes. 

Although very useful for the spe- 
cific teaching situation for which it 
was created the nature of the sub- 
ject matter tends to make the picture 
somewhat dull. The animation used 


in the picture, although helpful in 
giving an understanding of arith- 
metical processes does not exploit 
this technique in an imaginative way. 
In addition, the inclusion of bond is- 
sues and the relatively light emphasis 
on the city budget may cause some 
teacher criticism. However, there is 
little question but that most teachers 
of arithmetic will welcome this pic- 
ture as one of the most important 
and significant teaching aids pre- 
sented to them in many a year. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 

During the war the direction of 
the huge audio-visual training pro- 
grams financed by many government 
agencies was located in Washington 
and was infused with a notable en- 
thusiasm and vigor. New and diffi- 
cult problems were faced and con- 
quered by concerted group action. A 
tremendously professional spirit was 
developed and evidenced by the co- 
operation of many varied groups. 
Eager inquiry directed attention to 
new techniques of photography, ani- 
mation, seript writing, research and 
utilization. Through the informal 
visual luncheon group headed by C. 
R. Reagan (offshoots of which are 
now being established in many cities 
as the National Film Council) in- 
teresting and inspiring speakers 
spread vital and valuable new ideas 
each making his contribution to this 
very stimulating and optimistic edu- 
cational environment. 

On my return to the schools I had 
hoped to find an increased under- 
standing of the visual medium as a 
very useful tool to meet the many 
problems which are being so ef- 
ficiently fumbled today. To say that 
I was disheartened by the satisfac- 
tion with obsolescence that I ob- 
served would be understatement. 

However, my spirits are now re- 
stored as the result of participating in 
a conference arranged by Dr. S. J. 
Turille at the Madison State Teach- 
ers College at Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. Merely as part of a total 
campaign of educational betterment 
in the State of Virginia, $1,200,000 
has been appropriated for visual edu- 
cation. Projection equipment is or 
will be available in all schools. The 
able and energetic State Supervisor, 
A. L. Walker, of Business Education 
expects shortly to have business edu- 
cation films deposited in the several 
state film libraries whence they will 
be used by Virginia’s tour hundred 
business teachers. The teacher in- 
terest and attitudes engendered are 
such as to make Virginia’s program 
a challenge to every other state. 
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Builds Transcription and Shorthand Skill 


GRAPHIC 
TRANSCRIPTION 


By 


Berlin, Nunes, 


and Fromberg 


Graphic Transcription will do two important jobs fer you in your advanced shorthand classes. It develops 
transcription skill; it increases shorthand speed. Effective techniques for accomplishing both objectives 


through an all-shorthand medium are woven into every assignment! 
5 3 £ 


Teaching Scheme Spelling 


Graphic Transcription’s 80 assignments are organized into 16 Words in each letter that offer common spelling 


sections, each of which thoroughly develops an important English difficulties are starred in the vocabulary pre- 


= . 5 ial a 
principle. Each assignment provides sufficient material for a 40- view for the letter, so that they can be singled 


to 60-minute class period and a homework stint of similar length, out for special study. 


all organized around a uniform teaching pattern that saves time 


and effort for both instructor and student. Every assignment Variety of Actual Letters 
contains: und : 
sai Each section in Graphic Transcription is de- 


voted to one kind of business or industry— 


Letters (in shorthand) that illustrate again and again —— ee ee 


7 - 2 . 2 > i P = 4 . e a . 
the English principle presented. Each letter is preceded of going concerns. Wherever practicable, the 


by a shorth: yiew. 5 
y a shorthand preview authors have used a series of letters about a 


: : : ee single subject, a feature that adds interest and 
Questions on each letter that bring out points of English 6 eins . 
. : . reality to the correspondence. 
style and information of special value to the student. . - 


An unpunctuated letter (in print) that requires the stu- Business Information 


dent to apply rules of punctuation. ; 
Each section closes with an illustrated article 


An illustrated consumer letter that offers abundant drill 
on high-frequency words and brief forms, and sum- 
marizes salient points of information about the business 


that is the subject of the assignment. 


about the business or industry that is the sub- 
ject of the section. The 5 illustrated consumer 
letters in the section also offer a wealth of 


business information. 


Build both transcription and shorthand skill in your advanced shorthand classes by using Graphic Trans 
cription as your text. Teachers wishing to give consideration to the book for classroom adoption are 


invited to write our nearest office for sample copies. 
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CITIZENS’ FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEING ORGANIZED 


Commissioner Studebaker has announced 
that tlhe newly established Citizens’ Federal 
Committee on Education will be called 
together in Washington, D, C., late in 
March for its first meeting. 

The purpose of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee is “to advise the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on policies and on programs of 
service to education to be carried on by the 
U. S. Office of Education.” 


”’ 


Administrator's Invitation 


In the Federal Security Administrator’s 
letter to the various organizations invited 
to be represented on the Committee, Ad- 
ministrator Watson Miller stated: 

“For several years the Office of Edu- 
cation has been assisted in its work by 
certain advisory committees representing 
special aspects of education. It seems ad- 
visable now to establish a committee of 
citizens to represent the layman’s point cf 
view with respect to American education 
and particularly in relation to the services 
which the Office of Education should ren- 
der. We have decided, therefore, to es- 
tablish what will be known as the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee on Education, an out- 
line of which is enclosed. I feel sure that 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Opportunity to buy surplus property 
at a discount has recently been granted 
to nonprofit educational and public health 
institutions. The regulation applies only 
to personal property disposed of within 
the United States, its Territories, or 
possessions. 

The Surplus Property Administration, 
through SPA _ Regulation 14, has re- 
quested the Federal Security Agency to 
assist in the distribution of surplus prop- 
erty to educational and health institutions 
and other nonprofit agencies eligible under 
the provisions of section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. The Federal 
Security Agency has delegated to the 

S. Office of Education, a constituent 
unit of the Federal Security Agency, the 
responsibility for the administration of 
the program with respect to educational 
institutions as defined in subsection (b) 
(3) of section 8314.1 of SPA Regulation 
14. Under the provisions of SPA Regu- 
a 14 the U. S. Office of Education 
will : 


EXCERPTS FROM U. S. OFFICE OF 


In the foreword to the 1945 Annual Re- 
fort of the U. S. Office of Education, re- 
cently off the Press, Commissioner Stude- 
baker states: “A relatively small increase 
in ap A onset was provided to the Of- 
fice of Education with which to begin the 
proposed improvements in its services. 
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you will fully appreciate the value of the 
contributions which such a committee can 
make to the progressive development of 
the service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and generally to education throughout 
the country. You will also recognize the 
very great importance of having outstand- 
ingly capable pec ople as members of such 
a committee. 


Widely Representative Membership 

The Citizens’ Federal Committee is be- 
ing organized to represent “the people 
throughout the country who establish and 
support schools and colleges,” Commis- 
sioner Studebaker stated. In general the 
committee’s membership is to be repre- 
sentative of labor, business, agriculture, 
manufacturing, homemakers, professions, 
veterans’ groups, religious groups (one 
representative each of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish groups), and Negro groups. 
Membership has been designated by the 
presidents of the respective organizations 
or by others in the organizations author- 
ized to make such designations. The term 
of each member is 3 years, and one-third 
of the membership is to be appointed each 
year. 


TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(1) Compile and keep current a list to 
be submitted to the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration of all eligible educational 
claimants under the terms of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 (sec. 8314.4). 

(2) Prepare and continuously revise, 
in consultation with disposal agencies, 
estimates of need from time to time to 
assist the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion in establishing reserves from which 
applications from educational institutions 
will be filled (sec. 8314.5). 

(3) Develop and check constantly cri- 
teria for determining the legitimate needs 
of educational claimants (sec. 8314.6). 

(4) Develop procedures for advising 
claimants of available surplus property 
and check constantly the effectiveness of 
such procedures (sec. 8314.11). 

(5) Develop and continuously examine 
procedures for the review and approval 
of applications from educational institu- 
tions tor surplus property at a price dis- 
count (sec. 8314.7) 


EDUCATION 1945 ANNUAL REPORT 


Early in the fiscal year 1946, these im- 
provements were begun by the regrouping 
of staff and functions of the Office in eight 
operating divisions.* 

*A 


page 29 of 
magazine. 


list of the eight divisions was given on 
f the February, 1946, issue of this 


“The present report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945 gives a briet 
panoramic view of the services and activ- 
ities of the Office under the plan of or- 
ganization: existing during the final war- 
time year. 

Following 
1945 report: 


are some excerpts from the 


Postwar Planning in Higher Education 


The staff of the Higher Education Di- 
vision has continued the program, initiated 
at the beginning of the previous fiscal year, 
of stimulating and assisting State-wide and 
regional groups of colleges in developing 
plans calculated to meet the over-all needs 
of a specified geographical area. On in- 
vitation from voluntary and legally author- 
ized bodies, the staff participated during 
the year in 28 State-wide conterences, im 
7 regional meetings, and in 5 conferences 
of national professional organizations. 

The Division has also encouraged the 
work of these and other postwar planning 
groups through the preparation and dis- 
tribution of 7,500 copies each of iwo 
bulletins. Schools and colleges expressed 
an urgent need for information on the 
probable number, incidence, an! education- 
al level of World War II veterans likely 
to resume education. With the coopera- 
tion of the War and Navy Departments 
data on the age and previous education of 
8,000,000 enlisted personnel and 729,000 of- 
ficers were compiled and arranged by 
States. This bulletin, Data for State- 
Wide Planning of Veterans’ Education, 
has also been in demand by the several 
agencies of Federal and State govern- 
ments concerned with veterans’ problems. 
Industrial and other private employers 
have also made use of the document. The 
second bulletin, Higher Education Looks 
Ahead, presents a round-up of information 
secured from the colleges and from pro- 
fessional and lay associations on what they 
are doing to readjust program and pro- 
cedure to meet postwar educational needs, 
especially those of returning veterans and 
young war workers whose education has 
been interrupted. 


ot 


Vocational Education Enrollments 
and Postwar Planning 


Enrollments in all vocational schools 
and classes for the year 1944, the latest 
for which complete statistics are available, 

. . = 
totaled 2,001,153. This total includes 469,- 
959 persons enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture classes; 543,080 in trade ani industrial 
education classes; 806,605 in home eco- 
nomics courses; and 181,509 in cistributive 
Preliminary statistical reports 
for 1945 indicate a total enrollment of 
2,002,467. In addition to that total there 
were 1,152,986 persons enrolled in Food 
Production War Training and 1,037,213 
enrolled in the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production \Vorkers. 

[he committee appointed to study voca- 
tional training problems in the postwar 
years concluded its work during the year 
and submitted a report which was exam- 
ined by two large representative groups— 
a reviewing committee and a consulting 
committee. All comments, suggestions, 
and recommendations made by the mem- 
bers of these groups were considered at a 
2-day meeting of the consulting commit- 
tee held in Washington in the spring. As 
the fiscal year closed, the final report was 
in preparation for publication and will be 
off the press later under the title, [’oca- 
tional Education in the Years Ahead. 


education, 
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THOMAS SETS THE TREND | 


For Post-War Business Teaching 








EADING business educators everywhere are building 

their post-war teaching plans around Thomas Natural 
Shorthand. For here at last is the shorthand system that 
has proved itself keyed to the swift-moving tempo of 
our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for dras- 
tically cutting down the learning time. And in these post- 
war times there will be no turning back to less efficient 
procedures. Thomas, with its amazing speed and effi- 
ciency, is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously 
vital in war time, are no less necessary in a world of 
peace and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Time saved by Thomas Natural Shorthand means more 
time available for training the student in the thousand- 
and-one details that complement shorthand skill in the 
equipment of the successful secretary, Time saved in 
the high school opens up those broad new fields of use- 
fulness that every commercial educator has long dreamed 
of. One-year shorthand becomes a reality. No longer 
is it necessary to drudge through two years to develop in 
the student a thorough vocational skill. And shorthand- 
for-personal-use now finds its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum. 


NATURAL PRINCIPLES 


The natural principles upon which it is based make 
this shorthand “stick” in the memory. Once learned it 
is not easily forgotten. The characters are written with 
a natural, forward-flowing movement. Circles and loops 
are always written in the same direction—the direction 
in which the student has always written circles and loops 
in his longhand writing. Any two characters are easily 
joined. There is no time wasted in memorizing compli- 
cated rules and exceptions to rules. 


FEWER STROKES 


Another significant feature is the reduced writing load. 
The student writes approximately one-third fewer strokes 
in Thomas Natural Shorthand than in any other light-line 
system. With fewer strokes to write, the Thomas sten- 
ographer or reporter enjoys an appreciably lightened task. 
He writes faster with less effort. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles 
underlying Thomas Natural Shorthand. See for 
yourself why so many others are making Thomas 
the “core” of their post-war business curricula. Send 
for the free booklet, “Why?” 


See the Thomas Natural Shorthand Demonstration at the E.C.T.A. Convention 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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DISTRIBUTIVE 


EDUCATION 








LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, N. 


WHAT SHOULD STUDENTS 


the most popular topics for dis 
whenever teachers of retailing get 
concerns the choice of courses t 
ion What curriculum can provide 
e best background for retail work? What 
ibjects « ‘an offer the most desirable prac- 
tical training for store employment ? a 
tainly this department does not pretend 
e able to provide the final word on this 
subject, and indeed it seems unlikely that 
ny one pattern ever can be set up to meet 
lequaiely the many different retail train- 
ng situations. It may be possible, how- 
ever, to throw some additional light on this 
ighly important subject of retail curricu- 
wn in this issue and possibly in some 
iuture ones. 
One useful approach to the question of 
what should be taught in retailing classes is 
‘rom the viewpoint of the school alumni. 
hat do the graduates of your program 
think about the usefulness of the subjects 
they have taken? An attempt was made 
recently by the Department of Retailing 
i the Rochester Institute of Technology 
find some of the answers to this ques- 
tion by sending out a questionnaire to a 
sample group of graduates of the past 
sixteen years. This group included not 
nly those who had continued in retail 
work, but some who had married and re- 
tired to private life, and a number who had 
gone into fields other than retailing, as 
well. In one of the questions, these gradu- 
ites were asked what additional courses 
they telt would have been useful to them 
4iter graduation. In their replies those 
uestioned commented favorably on the 
program as they had known it, and in addi- 
tion made some suggestions which provide 
in interesting indication of an admitted 
eed for some of the “fundamentals” rather 
ian for more intensive specialized retail 
Taining 








More Public Speaking Wanted 


The subject most frequently mentioned 
as one which would have made a desirable 
addition to their course when in school was 
Public Speaking. Students at the Insti- 
tute are called upon regularly to make 
reports in class, and one course requires 
tach sindent to give a training talk to the 
class. The general feeling seemed to be, 
however, that Public Speaking hardly could 
be stré ssed too much. These are some of 
the comments made: 
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OF RETAILING BE TAUGHT? 


“\Ve need more practice in being abk 
10 express ourselves at meetings.” 

‘Although I would have been against 
taking it when in school, I wish now that 
I had taken more Public Speaking!” 

“I believe that Public Speaking would 
have given me more self-confidence, and 
would help me to stand up for what I 
think and express the facts I know.” 
Need for More Writing Experience 

. 

Retail teachers who each year go through 
the task of persuading students to write 
term papers and various other reports will 
be interested and possibly surprised to note 
that a need tor more writing experience is 
realized by at least some retail workers 
when they get out on the job. In this sur- 
vey, even more report-writing than is cur- 
rently provided, and a study of Business 
English itself were mentioned by a num- 
ber of graduates. Some of their comments 
were : 

“Better speech is 
many store workers. 

“T have had occasion to do much writing 
on my store job, and wish I had had more 


badly needed by so 


“See Cre PLAIN NY 


Considerable material that can assist 
management in the arrangement or rear- 
rangement of office space to provide for a 
bright, cheerful, well-organized office is 
contained in the report Office Planning and 
Layout, recently issued by the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Beginning with a review of the factors 
affecting office planning and layout, such 
as: size and shape of available space, the 
number of employees to be accommodated, 
the routing of the work, the comfort and 
convenience of employees, allowance for 
expansion and the importance of good ap- 
pearance, the study covers the steps to be 
considered in the preparation of a finished 
layout. These include the inventory of 
furniture, the floor plan, templates, and 
partitions (with a special guide for par- 
tition selection). Special sections are de- 
voted to heating and ventilation, lighting, 
acoustic treatment, and decorations, large- 
scale arrangements, purchases of furniture, 


experience in this type of work. It is dif- 
ficult to understand as a student how valu- 
able experience in the preparation of term 
papers later can be.” 

“T wish I had learned more 
ing letters, and other aspects ot 


English.” 


about writ- 
Business 


Training in Human Relations 


mentioned was the need 
“more training in get- 
ting along with others.” Several graduates 
who are salespeople stated that it would 
have been to their advantage if they had 
better understood how to cope with the 
type of disagreements and private jeal- 
ousies often found in some depart- 
ments. Others stated that too much em- 
phasis could not be placed on learning how 
to deal with customers and other store 
workers. ° 


Another 


Another point 
by most people tor 


store 


somewhat related subject was 
office etiquette, including interviews from 
both sides of the desk. The persons who 
made this reply felt that they did not know 
what to do many of the situations 1n- 
volving business etiquette 


Some Miscellaneous Comments 


were a variety of other comments 
suggested course materials, sev 


There 
concerning 
eral of which may be of interest here: 

“T wish 1 had been able to develop more 
speed in math calculations.” 

“IT believe a background knowledge of 
bookkeeping would be useful to anyone in 
business.” 

“Typing is a skill everyone in business 
needs know sooner or later. Mnowing 
how to type can save a lot of time, and 
sometimes can get you a job you otherwise 
could not obtain.” 

Very possibly the comments quoted and 
summarized here are typical of the 
thoughts which would be expressed by 
graduates of many high school or college- 
level retailing programs. Obviously, many 
of these suggestions are not practicable due 
to the limitations of time available for 
training. Clearly, all of the desirable 
courses cannot be offered. These remarks 
do provide an interesting indication, none- 
theless, of how school looks in retrospect, 
and provide some clues as to the directions 
any changes in curriculum might take. 


G AND LAYOUT” 


installation of floor coverings and fixtures 
and the actual moving procedure. A series 
of illustrated charts, including rough lay- 
outs, finished layouts, an employment of- 
fice, a personnel department, secretaries’ 
offices and construction plans are part of 
the study. Additional information on the 
subject will be found in the insert list of 
references. 

While this bulletin has no direct appli- 
cation for commercial teachers, it will be 
very interesting to them and may give 
some suggestions for the arrangement of 
office practice classes. The report is avail- 
able to executives who request it on their 
business stationery. It is quite probable 
that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be willing to send it to prin- 
cipals of high schools and heads of de- 
partments who indicate that they are going 
to make good use of the bulletin. The ad- 
dress is the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 
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Seven Steps 
to Business Success 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 


Esta Ross Stuart 
Keyboard Mastery of the Vocabulary of Busi- 
ness by the High Frequency Word-pattern 


Method. Pattern-learning is used. 





CORRELATED DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 

Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 

Trains the student to take dictation and _ to 
transcribe—in good form, with correct spell- 
ing, syllabification, punctuation, and proper 
English usage. Gregg and Pitman editions 





APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE, 
THIRD EDITION 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 
An effective introduction to the business sit- 
uations underlying office activities, with com- 





mon practical applications. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 


A simple, practical, comprehensive introduc- 
tory course for 9th or 10th grade. Studies busi- 
ness situations within student experience. 





EVERYDAY LAW 

Bliss and Rowe 

An orderly presentation of those aspects of 
business law that are of greatest social and 
vocational value to high school students. 
Teachers reasons as well as rules. 





ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 

REVISED EDITION 

Kanzer and Schaaf 
The arithmetic of trade, manufacturing, bank- 
ing, and real estate. Each lesson has prelimin- 
ary drill, problems, and exercises. 





SELLING 
Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 


Short, lively discussions of practical aspects of 
selling, and numerous concrete, realistic prac- 
tice activities in specific selling skills. Simple 
vocabulary, personalized style, cartoons. 





How to meet office 


STANDARDS 


* 


You now may obtain a book that integrates typing 
and shorthand on an office production basis. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By WHITMORE and WANOUS 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES develops 
transcription skill in five easy stages. Starting in the 
first lesson the student types from printed copy, 
then types the same copy from shorthand notes. 
There is a constant drive to develop transcription 
speed that is reasonably comparable to the typing 
speed on printed copy. Eventually the student types 
from his own shorthand notes written from un- 
familiar dictation after the notes have become cold. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











D. C. Heath and Company 
New York 


San Francisco 


Boston Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas London 





THE EXHIBIT 
AT NEW YORK 
E. C. T. A. CONVENTION 


Hotel New Yorker 
April 17, 18, 19 and 20 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances and school supplies will be an 
important feature of the New York convention. 
Here the commercial teacher can get first hand 
knowledge of modern instructional materials, 
equipment and supplies, all assembled at one point. 


It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.C.T.A. Convention for a 


thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





— 


THE MONTREAL CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The -chool system of the Province of 
Quebec of Canada is unique in that there 
are tw public school —: one for 
Protes: nts and one for Catholics. While 
each re gious group has its own executive, 
there * @ common. superintendent of 
school r the Province. 

In junior high schools for French- 

Catholic “students (8th and 9th 
em is, for all pupils, an ele- 
mentary training in typewriting and in 
bookkeeping. In the senior high schools 
for French-speaking pupils (10th, 11th, and 
12th grades) there is a commercial course 
starting from the 10th grade for girls; and 
for the boys the program provides a gen- 
eral business training in the 10th and 11th 
grades with a special commercial section in 
the 12th grade. In the Catholic schools 
for English-speaking pupils the commer- 
cial course runs from the 8th grade to the 
llth inclusive. 

Here is the sequence of courses 
Englisli-speaking Catholic schools : 


speak: 
grades 


for 


First Year High School 


Commercial 
Catechism 
English Gre aummat 
and Composition 
English Literature 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 
French 
General History 
Science 
Commercial Geo 
Drawing 
Household Se 
(Girls) 
Calisthenics 


High School 


Catechism 

English Grammar 
and Composition 

English Literature 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

French 

General History 

Science 

Commercial 

Drawing 

Household Science 
(Girls) 

Calisthenics 


High School 


Classical 
Catechism 
English Grammar 
and Composition 
English Literature 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 
French 
General History 
Science 
Latin Grammar 
Drawing 
Household Science 
(Girls) 
Calisthenics 


lence 


Second Year 


Catechism 
English Grammat 
and Composition 
English Literature 
Geometry 
Algebra 
French 
Genera 
Science 
Latin Gy 
Drawing 
Housel 
(Girls 


Calisthen-es 


Third Year 


History 
ammar Geography 


Science 





TION 


Religion (Catechism 
and Apologetics) 
Englisi) (Grammar 
and ( omposition 
English Literature 
Geomet 
Algebr 
French ‘Grammar 
Frenc} iterature 
Gener History 
Chemistry or Physics 
Latin Grammar —~ 
atin Fexts 
Drawi 
House 
(Gir 
Calisthenies 


Science 


“ourth 


Apologetics 
Philosophy ) 
srammar 
? position 
Literature 


ammar 
terature 
listory 
Chemistry 
mmar 


Science 
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Year 


Religion (Catechism 
and Apologetics) 
Business English 
and Spelling 
English Literature 
Business Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
French Grammar 
French Literature 
or Conversation 
General History 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Drawing 
Household Science 
(Girls) 
Calisthenics 


High School 


Religion (Apologetics 

& Moral Philosophy) 
Business English 

and Spelling 
English Literature 
Business Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
French Grammar 
French Literature 

or Conversation 
Economic History 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Household 

(Girls) 
Calisthenics 


Science 


private 


It will be noted that for business stu- 
dents Latin is, replaced by commercial ge- 
ography in the first and second years of 
high school and by shorthand in the third 
and fourth years. In shorthand a mini- 
mum speed of eighty words a minute must 
be attained in the tourth year. Teachers 
are urged to introduce bilingual shorthand 
if possible. In the business program ge- 
ometry is replaced by business arithmetic 
and in the third and fourth years geometry 
and algebra are replaced by bookkeeping. 
In the third and fourth years business stu- 
dents take typewriting instead of chem- 
istry and physics. A minimum of forty 
words a minute is required in typing. 

The papers for final examinations in the 
12th commercial grade (French-speaking 
pupils) and the 4th commercial grade 
(English-speaking pupils) are prepared and 
corrected by the Education Department of 
the Province of Quebec which issues the 
official certificates. 

Business Training at the University Level 

The School for Higher Commercial 
Studies (L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
merciales) is the Faculty of Commerce for 
the University of Montreal. The com- 
mercial program is three years in length 
preceded by a one year general education 
program. Here is the program: 

Preparatory Year 
The numbers after the subjects indicate the num- 
ber of semester hours. 

Physics 4; Chemistry 5; Geology 2; 

Plane Geometry 2; French Language 

and Literature 4; English Language 

and Literature 3; Philosophy and 

Morals 3; History 1%; Geography 

1%; Algebra 2. 

First Year Business 

Business and Merchandising Opera- 
tions 2; Accounting 5; Commercial 
Arithmetic 2; Commercial Algebra 1; 
Commercial French 1; French Com- 
position 1; English of Commerce and 
Composition 2; Economics 2; Eco- 
nomic Geography 2; Industrial Pro- 
duction 2; Elements of Civil Law 
1%; History of Commerce %; Com- 
mercial Law 2. 


Second Year Business 


Accounting 8; Economic Documents 
1%; Commercial Algebra 2; Commer- 
cial French 2; Commercial English 2; 
Industrial Production 2; Visits to 
Business Firms 2; Practical Business 
Operations 2; Political Economy 2; 
Economic Geography 2; Industrial 


and Commercial Law 2. 


Third Year Business 
Accounting 9; Practicum 2; Public 
Finance 1; Security Exchange Opera- 
tions 1; Finance 1; Insurance 1; 
Labor Organization 1; Statistics 1; 
Technology 1. 


The Faculty of Commerce for Laval 
University in the City of Quebec also of- 
fers a business program. 


In addition to the public schools it 
should be realized that there are many 
business schools just as in the 
United States which give excellent train- 


ing for business. 


YOU and YOUR CUSTOMER 


by A. Sidney Galper 
Salem Vocctional High School 
Salem, Massachusetts 


People Are Consumer-Minded 


| Educated through 


| Advertising 
| Confidence in store 


| 
| 
| 


Magazines and periodicals 
Consumer associations 
Government regulations 
Government leaflets 
Radio and advertising 
Cooperative movements 
Standardization of quality 
Testing and merchandise 
Radio and advertising 


Why People Buy Causes of Return 
In Certain Store of Merchandise 
Bad reaction 


to perspiration 
Changed mind 


Displays 
Merchandise reasons 
Location 

Previous purchase 
Reputation 
Satisfactory service 
Bervice facilities 


| What Customer 


Expects 
Get what she wants 


| Rights will be pro- 


tected 
Will not be cheated 
Style rightness 


| New merchandise 
Assortments 


| Value fer money 


| 


spent 
Durable mdse. 
Intelligent Service 


Color: poor or wrong 

Customer did not 
know how to care 
for it. 

Customer mistaken 
about fabric 

Did not iron well 

Disapproval of per 
son for whom ar- 
ticle was pur 
chased 

Faded 

Faulty merchandise 

Frayed 

Improper ironing 

Improper washing 

Poor quality 

Pulling at seams 

Wrong size 

Btore misrepresenta 
tion 

Btretched 

Unsatisfactory clean- 
ing 

Unsatisfactory deliv. 
ery 

Workmanship poor 

Wrinkles 


What Can the Store Do? 

Recognize that cooperation with the con 
sumer is good business for the store 

Check and approve all claims made for 
merchandise in the store advertising 
and make a statement to that effect 
in advertising copy. 

Ose informative Iabeling 


Grade, size, contents, weight, construction, 
durability, shrinkage, weighting, color- 
fastness, and care and cleaning meth- 


Educate fts sales force 
Merchandise knowledge 
Store system ond routines 
Fashion information 
“Customer—the store guest” 


What Can the Salesperson Do? 


Customer expects a courteous approach. 
The first impressions are important. A 
peor impression of the salesperson cre- 
ates a wrong impression of the entire 
atore. 

Salesperson must keep in mind the indi 
vidual customer's needs and wants 
and present merchandise with these ia 
mind. 


Balesperson should know what there is is 
stock and where to get her hands os 
it quickly. 

Balesperson should know her merchas 
dise and be trained to offer merchas- 
dise facts voluntarily. 
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\ccuracy makes all the difference 
“best 
That’s 


why your students are better pre- 


between “just average” and 


stenographer in the office.” 


pared for business when you teach 


DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION, 





system is also simpler to learn, and to teach! 


HM! 


DEWEY gives your students 
an extra margin of ACCURACY 


them Dewey. Day after day. Dewey 
stenographers can turn out more 


accurate work—and in greater vol- 





ume because Dewey is so much 


easier to read. as well as to write. 


e ra 
SEND For FREE Copy 
“4 First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


See for vourself why this more accurate shorthand 


’ 


SCRIPT 


SHORTHAND 


Aimpler and mow acowrale 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 






Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 
SS SSB SBS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS See ee ee 
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You are Invited= 


You may already be familiar with Steno- 
typy—or you may not. In either case, you'll 
be a welcome visitor at our exhibit booth 
during the E.C.T.A. Convention at New 


York. 


The steadily increasing growth of this mod- 
ern method of recording speech means not 
only an enlarged demand for competent 
Stenotypists, but opens up opportunities for 
Stenotype instruction and competent Steno- 
type instructors as well. It will be well worth 
your while, therefore, to get the latest facts 
in connection with such opportunities. We 
look forward to meeting school friends, old 
and new—and we hope to have the pleasure 
of personally greeting you. 


The Stenotype Company 
117 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


STENOTYPY—the original and proved 
machine and system 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 














added to offices and school rooms. 






The arrangement of any office, no mat- 
ter how small, affects environment. The 
work to be done should be carefully sur- 
veyed, as the facilities for doing office 
work should be placed in properly coordi- 
nate positions. As the vital tools of paper 
work production office tools can perform 
miracles : typewriters, calculating machines, 
tabulators and bookkeeping machines can 
be arranged, with office furniture, to 
create an efficient office production. With- 
out proper arrangement, unnecessary traf - 
fic is created, excess handling of papers is 
required, routines become confused, errors 
are increased, and the work is delayed. 
This part of the plan requires almost con- 
stant attention because, as the work 
changes, it is necessary to change the ar- 
rangement of desks and other pieces cf 
otice equipment. 


Proper Desk for the Machine 


This is perhaps a good place to stress 
the importance of the proper tools for the 
job. To provide the properly designed 
desk for the machine is an important es- 
sential to good work. The desk should be 
fully equipped for the particular work 
that is to be performed and should fit into 
the planned arrangement. 

A great many offices still place electric 
calculating machines on top of a 30%” 
high desk with the electric cord across 
the top of the desk. This places the ma- 
chine at too great a height for efficient 
operation. There are desks made especially 
tor this work which should be used for 
this purpose. How often do you see a 
secretary stand and take two hands to 
raise or lower the typewriter in her ped- 
estal desk! This type of desk has long 
been obsolete. The modern secretary’s 
desk may be opened or closed with one 
hand while the operator sits in her chair. 

he tabulating department is another de- 
partment that perhaps should be modern- 
ized. Key punch desks are now available 
instead of the table stand. This desk 
brings to the operator’s fingertips all cards, 
office supplies and personal items. The 
esks are a great morale builder and time 
saver. There are many more functional 
€quiprnent items that should be _ investi- 
gated for they are important aids in in- 
creasine the volume of work. 
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OFFICE LAYOUT AND PLANNING 


by George Vinton 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


For several years business and business departments of schools have 
been unable to replace much of their older equipment. As equipment 
again becomes available old equipment will be replaced; new equipment 
Added attention will again be given 
to such problems as layout, types of equipment, lighting and general 
improvement of working conditions. 
least amount of expended energy will be the main aim. The following 
slightly summarized presentation by Mr. Vinton offers some progres- 
sive ideas on office modernization. 


Increasing production with the 


Layout for Even Flow of Work 


Experience has shown the following 
facts to be very important in planning an 
oftice layout that will facilitate an even 
flow of work: 

In laying our the departments, sections, 
working units, etc, remember that a 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points and then, as nearly as is 
practical, have the flow of the work con- 
form to this principle. 

In planning the general layout, consider 
any electrical or structural needs which 
must be conformed to in connection with 
mechanical equipment. 

Remember that office floor space must 
be conserved but not, of course, at the ex- 
pense of appearance, production or com- 
fort. 

Place 
other. 

In assigning working space, provide for 
the peak load rather than for minimum re- 
quirements. Use the past annual increase 
in the volume of work handled as a basis 
for planning space requirements for future 
expansion. 

Do not use the accomplishments of the 
fastest worker as a standard by which 
to judge the others. 

Group minor activities around major 
ones so that when more space is needed 
the major functions will be taken care of 
first. 

Each employee, including his desk, chair 
space and his share of the aisle, should 


related departments near each 


have 50 to 75 square feet of working 
space. 

Plan to have the work flow through the 
office smoothly and evenly. Chart the 


course of each item of paper work to elim- 
inate back-tracking and crisscrossing of 
office traffic. 

Work should come to employees. It 
should not be necessary for them to go 
for it. 

In any one department, all employees 
should face in one direction with the nat- 
ural light coming over the left shoulder 
or from the back. Where employees must 
be placed back to back, it is well to leave 
at least four feet between chairs. 

Offices of executives largely concerned 
with administrative control and operation 
should be placed so that they may be able 
to maintain close supervision over their 
departments. 

An orderly and attractive office induces 
the respect of visitors and efficiency on 
the part of employees. 






The General Office 


One large office is a more efficient op- 
erating unit than the same number of 
square feet split up into smaller rooms be- 
cause (a) supervision and control are more 
easily maintained; (b) communication be- 
tween individual employees is more direct; 
(c) better light and ventilation are pos- 
sible. 

Standard 
aisles vary 
important 
feet. 


circulating 
feet. Less 
feet to 5 


for main 
feet to 8 
from 3 


widths 


from 5 
aisles vary 


Desks in general offices for clerical 
workers should not be less than 4 feet 
apart at chair spaces, with a minimum of 
18 inches at the sides of the desks. 

Passages between rows of desks or be- 
tween desks and solid or window walls 
may be from 24 inches to 3 feet wide. 


Light 


Daylight sufficient for writing purposes 
does not penetrate into office buildings 
more than 25 to 30 feet. 

Avoid exposed lights unless they are of 
the fluorescent type. 

Ceilings and side walls down to the pic- 
ture mouldings should be flat white color; 
lower walls light pastel shades. This col- 
or scheme has a high reflecting value. 

Nine offices in every ten have either in- 
sufficient light or the wrong kind of light- 
ing. 

Proper lighting assures more work from 
each worker, with fewer mistakes and less 
eve strain. 

Slow workers or those with poor eye- 
sight receive even greater assistance from 
good lighting than fast workers with nor- 
mal vision. 

Approximately 1800 cubic feet of air per 
person per hour is required for proper 
ventilation. 

Don’t assume that your particular re- 
quirements in heat and vyentilation are 
those of everyone else who is working in 
the office. 

As a result of keeping detailed figures 
for test purposes one concern found that 
each cold an employee had cost the com- 
pany $24. 


Plan for Efficiency and Comfort 


Modern office technique demands that 
the desk, chair, light, and worker should 
be considered as a single operating unit, 
and that each component should be care- 
fully fitted to the others to produce the 
highest possible degree of working ef- 
ficiency and comfort. The desk is more 
than a place at which to work—it is a 
working tool and should be exactly fitted 
to the worker’s requirements. 

Fatigue is responsible for more errors 
and slow-ups in work production than any 
other cause. Correct posture-seating re- 
duces fatigue and helps to increase produc- 
tion and efficiency. Nature has eliminated 
all nerves from the parts of the pelvis that 
support us while sitting, if we are sitting 
properly. The weight should be on the 
bottom of the thighs and not on the base 
of the spine. The seat height of a chair 
is usually correct when the weight at the 
knees is supported by the feet and there 
is no pressure on the under part of the 
upper leg at the front edge of the seat. 
Back support should be slightly above the 
small of the back and centered at the point 
of the elbow when arms hang straight 


down. Adjustment posture chairs are a 
good investment for all intensive office 
work 
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NEA Department July Meeting 


The Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association is 
making plans for the holding of a “stream- 
lined” meeting of a combined professional 
and business nature in Buffalo on July 1, 
as a part of the activities of the NEA ‘An- 
nual Convention, according to a_ recent 
announcement of Edwin M. Keithley, 
president of the Department. 

Inasmuch as the annual convention of the 
NEA, to be held in Buffalo during the 
first week in July, is to be confined to a 
meeting of delegates only again this year, 
it has been suggested that business teachers 
try to arrange to attend the annual NEA 
meeting as delegates representing their 
local or district associations of the NEA. 
This would make it possible for them to 
also attend the special meeting of the De- 
partment of Business Education. 


Tri-State Association to Meet in April 
The Tri-State 
Association will 


Commercial Education 
discuss “Responsibilities 
in Business Education” at its Spring meet- 
ing, April 12-13, at the Pick-Ohio Hotel, 
Youngstown, Ohio. The Convention will 
open Friday evening with commercial ex- 
hibits and social activities including danc- 
ing, entertainment and refreshments. 
Saturday morning, Superintendent Paul 
C. Bunn of the Youngstown Schools will 
welcome the Tri-Staters, the Rayen High 
School Choir will sing, and the election 
of new officers and Executive Board mem- 
bers will follow. Sections discussing re- 
sponsibilities in the respective fields are 
Distributive Education, Secretarial Studies, 
and Administration of Business Educa- 
tion. The chairmen, Alfred H. Quinette, 


who is also acting as general chairman for . 


Youngstown ere gg Dr. Margaret 
H. Ely, and Robert F. Galbreath, Jr., an- 
nounce speakers as Gerald Munson, Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Youngs- 
town; H. M. Doutt of the University of 
Akron; Nancy Cummins, — purchasing 
agent of the Youngstown Welding and 
Engineering Company; and Mrs. Lucille 
Cott, John Hay High School, Cleveland. 
Dr. Dorothy S. Finkelhor, Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh, will speak at the 
Private Schools Section meeting under the 
chairmanship of Richard Kuehn, Robert 
Morris School of Business, Pittsburgh. 

Attorney Raleigh P. Swanner’ of 
Youngstown, will give the luncheon ad- 
dress, with the subject “Education in a 
Democracy.” 

A Past Officers Breakfast will be held 
Saturday morning. Dr. P. S. Spangler, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, is the 
chairman. 


The retiring officers are Dr. Clyde E. 
Rowe, president, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh; Henry S. Baumgarten, first 


vice president, Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. Lillian N. Horne, second vice 


president, Lincoln High School, Cleve- 
land ; Robert Angelo, treasurer, Prospect 
High School, Pittsburgh; and Mary 


Oliver High 


Catherine Donnelly, 
School, Pittsburgh. 


secretary, 
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Other Meetings During 
E.C.T.A. Convention 


As has been the custom for many years, 
various groups allied or cooperating with 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion have scheduled meetings, banquets and 
other activities at the time of the associa- 
tion’s convention at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, April 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
Among the meetings arranged thus far 
are: 

Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity will have 
an informal dinner program for members 
and guests on Friday, April 19, 1946, 
6.30 p.m., at the Hotel New Yorker. 

v 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
will hold a luncheon on Friday, April 19 
at 12:30 at Bonats Cafe, a quaint French 
restaurant close by the headquarters of 
the ECTA meeting. All present and for- 
mer students of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University are cordially invited. Reser- 
vations are to be left c/o Hamden L. 
Forkner at the Hotel New Yorker at the 
time of the convention. 

e 

NEA Department of Business Educa- 
tion Executive Board breakfast is sched- 
uled for 8.00 a.m. April 19. 

cy 
Rider Col- 
12:15 p.m. 


A luncheon meeting of the 
lege alumni will be held at 
April 19. 

€ 


Arthur Ross Heads New England 
High School Teachers 


Arthur L. Ross, of Framingham High 
School, Framingham, Massachusetts, was 
elected president of the New England 
High School Comimercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the forty-third annual conven- 
tion of this group, held in Boston. The 
other officers for the coming year are: 
First vice-president, Marjorie G. Obear, 
Hartford Public High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut; second vice-president, Don- 
ald B. Mitchell, Waltham High School, 
Waltham, Massachusetts; secretary, Wil- 
liam O. Holden, Pawtucket High School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; treasurer, W. 
Ray Burke, Arlington High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ross served as vice-president of 
this group during the past year. 

* 


NOMA Conference in June 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Conference of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion will be held June 2-5 at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago. Paced for the post- 
war period, the conference will feature 
talks by men prominent in the field of 
management, and in addition, will provide 
the first National Business Show to be 
held since the war. 

Kenneth W. Moore, of Chicago Title 
and Trust Company, is general chairman 
of the conference committee. In addition 
to the technical sessions of the conference, 
his committee is arranging an outstanding 
program of entertainment. 

The presentation of NOMA’s Fellowship 
and Leftfingwell Medal awards will be made 
before the banquet and dance, on June 4. 


A.A.C.C, Acquires Honor Society 


C. W. Woodward, secretary {the 
American Association of Commer 


lege, sends word that the associa 9n has 
acquired the International Honor society 
for Business Education which he: -eforth 
will become a division of this grip, 
The organization was establishe:) at the 
Kinman Business University, kane, 
Washington, by J. I. Kinman, in 1 ‘36 and 
is incorporated. For the past ten cars it 


has concerned itself primarily ‘th the 


promotion of speed. and accuracy mong 
typists and secretaries in both pu! ic and 
private schools and to enhance the steno- 


graphic profession. 
Three pins are given by the Society for 


stages of development in typing progress 

70 International, 60 Universa!. and a 
50-word recognition pin. It is pla:ned to 
issue pins for speeds of 80, 90, and 100 
words in typewriting, and for 1), 120, 


150, and 175 word speeds in dictation. 


As soon as the new work operations can 
be organized, it is planned to extend the 
Society to include not only typists but 
secretaries, reporters, bookkeepers and ac- 
countants, and suitable certificates and 
diplomas will be issued upon the passing 
of certain standard test materia! to be 
issued at regular intervals during the 
year by the International Honor Society 
for Business Education. The terial 


will be available to all high schoo's, busi- 


ness colleges, colleges, and universities, 
The tests in bookkeeping and inting 
will be standard in every way an com- 


parable to other examinations being given 
in this field of endeavor. 

All teachers interested should 
spond with the International Office, 
North Main Street, Burlington, Iowa, and 
their names will be placed on the mailing 
list to receive the standard test materia 
as it is issued by the Society. 


‘orre- 
0) 


e 
Catholic Business Education Association 


Education As- 


The Catholic Business 
more _ than 


sociation, which represents 
thirty-five schools in New York, New Jer- 


sey, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, voted 
an affiliated membership in the Commer- 
cial Education Association of the State 
of New York and Vicinity. 

The C. B. E. A. was organized in May, 
1945, at Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City. The Rt. Rev. Mon- 


signor Furlong, past principal of Cardinal 
Hayes High School and now secretary 0! 
education to the Archbishop, seeing the 
need for such an organization in aiding 
business educators and businessmen. alike, 
strongly approved the formation of this 
Association and consented to establish 
Cardinal Hayes High School as tlie ot 
ficial headquarters of the C. B. E. A. The 


Very Rev. Monsignor Waterson, principal 
of Cardinal Hayes High School ee for- 
mer superintendent of catholic schools, ap- 
proves the Association and promises that 
he and the facilities offered by Cardinal 
Hayes High School will continue to fur 
ther the interests of business education. 
The new Association is ~ gargen on 
the C. E. A. executive oo and on the 


editorial board of the C. E. A. Newsle 
ter by Brother Lucius of Cardinal [layes 
High School. 
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4 
—— 
— 
oe CONVENTION PROGRAM 
——— 
— , 
—— TIME: April 17, 18, 19 and 20 
——_ PLACE: Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
THEME: Immediate Teaching Problems in Business Education 
Wednesday, April iv Demonstration: “Teaching High School Students A — “Needed Revisions in| Social Business 
" through Job Analysis,” Mathew Hays, Teacher- Education,” Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Professor 
2:00 P.M. Coordinator, Brown Vocational High School, of Business Education, New York University, 
the \iceting of the Executive Board Wilmington, Delaware. New York. 
Col- Arrangement of Exhibits Demonstration: “Teaching Cooperative and In- Discussion: 
n hae Service Groups through Use of Visual Aids,’ 
n nas ° 
societ Thursday, April 18 Harry Q. Packer, Supervisor, Distributive Edu- a ‘ . , " . 
ciety 10:00 A.M cation, Middlesex County Vocational Schools, Teaching Problems in Bookkeeping and 
torth ne F eat Woodbridge, New Jersey. Ancillary Subjects 
; Registration. ‘ a : : : 
) = sepa ree mneeans nek de ew sage “The ‘Follow-up’ on Cooperative 
Sale of iquet tickets (registration desk). l I operative : - 
at the - Education and ‘On the Job’ Training,’’ Norman U pnd a gy George gg erent d, oe 
kane Private Schools Meeting Richman, Personnel Director, Kresge-Newark, Se a cee aren = 
oe 6 Newark, New Jersey. a spate ae 
16 and Open to ull interested persons). Under the di- 4 Chairman: Dr. James G. Brigham, Head of Com- 
; Dr. Jay W. Miller, Principal, Goldey | Department, William Penn High School 
ars rection of e cipal, E wB acte 7 a pe les < mercia epartmen liam Penn igh Schoo. 
, a College, Wilmington, Delaware, and Sanford Contacts with Federal Government Philadelphia. , 
le L, Fisher, President, The Fisher Schools, Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, Assistant Chairman: G. L. Hoffacker, Boston 
imong Boston Hunter College, New York. Clerical School, Boston. 
> and ff Presiding Ex od ape me Rig oe Strayer Chairman: B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Address: “Present Practices in Bookkeeping In 
steno- Business College altimore vi da Education Service, United States Office of struction,’ Aaron Toder, Lafayette High School, 
Address: “A Challenge to Business Educators,’ yer Peete . * 
OG. Nichela. Preleceer of Education Huser Education, Washington, D. C. Brooklyn. 
i. c PSSi F J - ‘. ae teks ‘ eee . ‘ ‘ 
for tus, Harvard University. Assistant Chairman: Charlotte Deegan Chickering, Address: ‘“*Today’s Bookkeeping is Largely Cleri- 
: Commenta tors: Ben Henthorn, President, Kansas President, Commercial Education Association of cal Work,” Mark H. Quay, Simon Gratz High 
gress City College of Commerce, Kansas City, and J. New York City, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, School, Philadelphia. 
and a Evan Armstrong, President, Armstrong College, New York. Discussion : 
1ed to Berkeley, California. 
1 100 12:15 P.M. 
, 120, 





Private Schools Fellowship Luncheon 
Open to any interested persons. Cost $2.50 per 


n 








IS Can plate. As space is limited, reservations must 
id the be made in advance with Dr. Miller. 
but Presiding Dr. Dorothy C._ Finkelhor, Dean, 
d ac- Business Training College, Pittsburgh. 
a; Address: ‘‘Teamwork,” Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, 
and Executive Secretary, National Council of Busi- 
issing ness Schools, Washington, D. C. 
to be 2:00 P.M 
3 the Opening Meeting 
ociely Greetings: Dr. John E. Wade, Superintendent of 
iterial Schools, City of New York. 
busi- sreetings: Hon. William O’Dwyer, Mayor of 
sities the City of New York. : : 
aie New Responsibilities in Business Education,’ 
inting Dr. Elvin S.  Eyster, Indiana University, 
com- Bloomington, Indiana. 
UPR 
igs 4:00 P.M. 
- Panel: “Curricular Changes for To- 
OTTE- 1° yy 
mn morrow 
‘ ae Director Lessenberry, University of 
|, and Pittsburg! 
ailing Peter L. New York University; Ann 
terial Brewington, UC niversity of Chicago; Clinton A. 
Reed, New York State Education Department; 
Katherine W. Ross, Boston Clerical School; 
Discussion. . ; : E.C.T.A, OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Summary: Louis A, Rice, Packard School. 4 
on 6:45 P.M. Seated, left to right: George E. Mumford, Board member; Bernard A. Shilt, secre- 
As Banquet tary; Raymond C. Goodfellow, president; Rufus Stickney, treasurer; James R. Meehan, 
ies Toastmaster: Raymond C. Goodfellow, President, Board member. Standing, left to right: Board, members Jay W. Miller and J. Frank 
than ; icone : 
pst _ Eastern Commercial, Teachers Association. Dame; Mrs. Frances Doub North, program director; Board members D. D. Lessenberry 
gogo - Gheen, Humorist and Lec- and Sanford L. Fisher. 
vote ye Phat 1:00 A.M (Vice-president Mrs. Helen M. McConnell was not present when the above picture was taken.) 
mer- : ee oe fA.iML. 
Sta Dancing—Wolfsie Orchestra. ore ? . 
tac Frid April 19 —s on's School sibility aad rr ee! - 2 -15—3 :45 P.M. 
riday pri the Nation’s Schools in the Vocational Rehabil ae a ee 
May, 10:00 il 30 AM tation and Education of Veterans,’’ Robert E. leaching of Ofiice _Machin« 
‘hool Se a ee oR Slaughter, Former Educationist in .: — Demonstration 
“hte i hes ” ee eee Training, Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa ’ ee : ‘ 
Mon- SECTION MEETINGS tion Service, Veterans Administration, Wash- t — acne Po beers ae nes 
inal Immediate Teaching Problems in Type- ington, D. C. School, Philadelphia. is , 
ry ol renee , acini ” ss! 1 Training Program : ies : 
writing Demonstration Address: “‘The Navy Clerica raining Prog ie oo e a 
the ' ; = , and Its Implications for oa Use in Public Chairman: William L. Einolf, Head of ( SESS 
ling nder the direction of Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, and Private Schools,” Dr. Earl P. Strong, cial Teacher Training, School of Education, 
tik ‘ead \ssistant, Christopher Columbus High Manager, Machine Utilization Department, Rem- University of Penns sylvi ania, Philadelphia. 
LIKE, _ school, Bronx, New York. ington-Rand, Incorporated, New York. Assistant Chairman: Florence Levy, Kensington 
this pag “ L. Ziegler, Rider College, Tren- High School, Philadelphia. 
lish “ohtahe be Boke Immediate Problems in Social Business Demonstration: “The Teaching of Office Ma- 
\ssistant Chairman: Thomas Readyoff, Samuel J. ee = gical y ” 
Tild i Education chines,” Harry Kavee, Christopher Columbus 
The oe High on New ange mistoct:: Cheis ‘ : F luc - : High School, Bronx, New Y ork. 
ie ‘monstration: Teacher: Justine ernstock, Chris- Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head mor erin i 
cipal ely Columbus High School, Bronx, New of Business Education Department, Temple Uni- iscussion: 
for- ork versity, Philadelphia. ‘ " — ‘ 
10 ,_ ‘ : : ; ; Immediate Problems in Teaching 
_ap- §§ Distributive Education Instruction through ae: Marth: = eg een ed in Soe Geography 
at ness duc — 1lson eachers ollege ash- - 
tha Job Analysis and Visual Education— Spar a a Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head 
linal Demonstration ; rae i of Business Education Department, Temple Uni- 
fur-  — : = Assistant Chairman: Clyde W. Humphrey, Re- versity, Philadelphia. 
- e direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, State search Agent for Business Education Service, Bid conc peer iB 
mn, epartment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. Tastes er Washing: Chairman: Arthur S. Patrick, Head of Business 
Chas : United States Office of Education, ashing “ : : See Unaceey 
lairman: Dr. C. A. Nolan, State = yervisor : Education and Secretarial Division, University 
1 on Ab fai ass : ae ton, D: C. . , " 
Business Education and Distributive Education, : of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
the Wiln ngton, Delaware. Address: “Teaching Social-Business Subjects To- Assistant Chairman: Beatrice Hertwiz, Proctor 
slel- Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Helen M. Dexter, day,’ Kennard E. Goodman, Teacher of Busi- High School, Utica, N. Y. 
laves Teacher Coordinator, Hastings High School, ness Law and Economics, John Hay High Rie . ‘ 
Caos Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. School, Cleveland, Ohio. (Continued on next page) 
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Address: “Immediate Teaching Problems in Eco- 
nomic Geography,” Dr. Edward L. Cooper, 
Assistant Professor of Commerce, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. | 

Address: ‘Some Implications of Air Age Geog- 
raphy,” Dr. Ben D. Wood, Director of the 
Bureau of College Research, Columbia College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Discussion 

Private Schools Panel—Business 
School Responsibilities” 

Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, Presi- 
dent, The Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Clark Murdough, President, Edgewood 
Secretarial School, Edgewood, Rhode Island. | 

Assistant Chairman: Donald Post, Post Junior 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut. ’ 

“Community_ Responsibilities of the Business 
School,” George Spaulding, Bryant and Strat- 
ton, Buffalo, New York. ; D 

“Student and Faculty Responsibilities of the Busi- 
ness School,” Jay Gates, President, Dyke- 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Educational Responsibilities of the Business 
School,” C. C. Steed, Elizabethton School of 
Business, Elizabethton, Tennessee. 

Dictation and Transcription— 

Demonstration 

direction of Dr. D. D. 

Education, 


Lessenberry, 
Pitts- 


Under the 
Professor of University of 
burgh, Pittsburgh. 

Chairman: Dr. Margaret H. Ely, Assistant Pro 
fessor of Secretarial Studies, Margaret Morri 
son Carnegie College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Assistant Elsie G. 
School, Blairsville, Pennsylvania. 

*Skill- Building 


Transcription,” Wallace B. Bowman, Chairman, 


Chairman: Garlow, High 


Demonstration Procedures in 
Business Education Department, Albert Leonard 
High School, New Rochelle, New York. 

Discussion: 

Secretarial Training—Demonstration 

Under the direction of Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, 


First Assistant, Christopher Columbus High 
School, Bronx, New York. 
Chairman: Catherine F. Nulty, University of 


Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Assistant Chairman: Irving Serlman, Franklin K. 
Lane High School, New York. 

Demonstration: “Office Procedure through Secre- 
tarial Training,” Mrs. Gladys Huber Seale, 
Forest Hills High School, New York 

Discussion 

4:00—5 :00 P.M. 
Visual Aids 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. 
Hunter College, New York. 

Horace J. Sheppard, Acting Head, 

Department of Business Education, New Jersey 


Meehan, 
Chairman: 


State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Assistant Chairmen: Emma Fantone, Visual Aids 
Service Department, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey; A. A. Bowle, 
The Pace Institute, New York. 
“Fundamentals of Bookkeeping.” 
“Correct Typewriting Technique.” 
“Taking Dictation; Transcribing.’ 
“What It Takes”’—a merchandising and general 


business training sound film. 
“Opaque Projector; Other Visual Aids.” 


Saturday, April 20 
9:30 A.M. 
General Meeting 

Chairman: Raymond C. Goodfellow, President, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 

Music. 

10:00 A.M. 

“Fences and Hon. Arlo M. 
Member of the New York State Legislature, 
Albany, New York 

11:00 A.M. 
Business Meeting 

Election of Officers and Members of the Execu- 

tive Board. 


Horizons,” Brees, 


12:30 P.M. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. 
Board Meeting for new Officers and Board 
Members 
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NABTTI 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions held its an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland, February 22 
and 23, in connection with the meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

Major attention was given to a dis- 
cussion of significant problems of business 
teacher training. It is interesting to note 
that the topic considered most important 
was the place of the basic background 
business subjects in the school program 
and the efficient preparation of teachers 
of these subjects., This is to be expected 
in terms of the current discussion about 
shifting the vocational business subjects to 
the post-high school period. 

The second topic given specific con- 
sideration was the coordination of the 
work of the NABTTI with the activities 
of the National Office Management As- 
sociation. The problem of the wise selec- 
tion of teachers and relationship of the 
NABTTI with the American Council on 
Teacher Education was also discussed. 

The following resolutions were = ap- 
proved: 

1. The selection of students for gradu- 
ate work in business education should be 
undertaken in terms of an appraisal of 
their business experience, teaching experi- 
ence, and cultural background as a basis 
for better planning the program of studies. 

2. The graduate standards should be 
higher in terms of quantity and qualits 
than the standards required tor under- 
graduates. 

3. Those graduate students 
competent in one phase of 
should be required to take 


found in- 
preparation 
added work 





CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


with or without credit in order | 
their deficiencies. ; 
4. Definite evidence of 


emed 


ability to or. 


ganize written material and t aluat 
published material should be req red for 
all graduate students. 

Several other resolutions wl! wet 
proposed were returned to the cor mittees 
which had suggested them for fur her re 
vision. 

The following officers and rectors 


were elected for next year: Presid«nt, Dr 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana; vice-preside xt, Dr, 
Peter L. Agnew, New York Universit 
New York, New York; *Secretar). Dr, J 

\ 


Frances Henderson, Oklahoma & M 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, rm of 
office expiring July, 1947); treasurer, W 
A. Larimer, North Texas State 17 cachers 


College, Denton, Texas, (elected fcr three 
years). 

Dr: >: J: 
lege, Harrisonburg, 
elected editor. 

The directors are: Dr. Hamden L 
Forkner, Columbia University, New York 
New York, (replacing H. M. Doutt, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio); W. I 
Einolf, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, (elected for tw 
vears) ; Dr. E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohi 
(elected for two years); Frank H. As! 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
iecticut, (term expires July 1947); Dr. 
Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, — [Illinois 
(term expires July 1947). 


Turille, Madison State Col- 
Virginia, was te- 


* Not elected this year; continuing 11 
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AVA BUFFALO MEETING 


Bu-iness leaders and business educators 
atten (ing the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association held in Buf- 
falo on February 6-9, predicted that na- 
tional productive capacity will be 40 per 
cent liigher than before the war. This 
poses a gigantic training task upon busi- 
ness education if adequate personnel is to 
be made available for the distribution of 
goods produced by our expanded produc- 
tive capacity. For this reason federal aid 
is needed to do the job. Office training 
must be built to the same level with dis- 
tribu‘ive education. 

Active support for such a program must 
come from business educators themselves. 
At the present time few business educa- 
tors are members of the AVA though 
this is one association they should sup- 
port it they have the best interest of busi- 
ness education at heart. Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
AVA vice president for business educa- 
tion mentioned these services of the AVA 
among others: 

The AVA has sponsored and fought for 
legislation which would make an effective 
program of vocational education possible 

Through unity of action, it is the only 
organization of public school educators 
which has been able to obtain congres- 
sional financial support for its program, 

It maintains at the 
strong organization which is constantly 
watching proposed legislation which is 
inimical to the interests of the education 
of youth. 

The AVA is recognized by educators, 
labor, management and government as 
the spokesman for vocational education. 

It works cooperatively with other or- 
ganizations for the promotion of and de- 
velopment of all phases of education which 
are beneficial to the public schools and 
the public welfare. 

It has developed a nation-wide prestige 
for all areas of vocational and_ practical 
arts education. 


national capital a 


It is the only organization that attempts 
to coordinate and unify all areas of voca- 
tional education and through which busi- 
ness and distributive educators may ex- 
pect support for federal financial aid for 
business and distributive education which 
is so badly needed. 


Coordinating the ork of the AVA and 
Business Education 

The Executive Committee of the AVA 
adopted a new policy for the affiliation of 
education associations with the AVA. Es- 
sentially it provides that organizations 
Within a state may become affiliated with 
the AVA through the respective state as- 
sociations except that when the state does 
not have a vocational association, or 
when the state vocational association does 
not lave an active section in any area, 
then a group of ten or more may affiliate 
directly. This new policy should greatly 
stimulate and aid business educators to 
become members of the business education 
section of the AVA. 
Excerpts from Doctor Kibby's Address 

Forty years ago or in 1906 a group of 
farsighted educational leaders, industrial 
and commercial managers, labor leaders, 
and public men recognized the maladjust- 
ment in the secondary school curriculum 
and organized the National Society for 
the ’romotion of Industrial Education for 
the purpose of bringing about a change in 
the secondary schools’ programs. 
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This Society conducted a vigorous pro- 
gram of education and showed the need 
for a comprehensive program of voca- 
tional education. The result of the action 
of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education was the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act by Congress in 
1917, which made appropriations tor the 
promotion of vocational education in the 
various states of the Union. 





Ira W. Kibby 


You may appropriately ask the question, 
“Why did business education not receive 
greater recognition in the Smith-Hughes 
Act?” There are three primary answers 
to this question: 

First, although business men consti- 
tuted part of the National Committee for 
the Promotion of Vocational Education, 
these individuals represented the produc- 
tion phases of business. The commercial 
educators of those days, as far as I can 
ascertain, took little or no interest in the 
work of this Committee. As a result, com- 
mercial education had little influence on 
the Committee. 

Second, in spite of this apathy on the 
part of commercial educators, the Com- 
mittee did give consideration to commer- 
cial education. Their study showed that 
the public schools had thousands of stu- 
dents enrolled in commercial subjects. 
They came to the conclusion that the 
schools were training all the typists, book- 
keepers and stenographers needed. Be- 


cause of the lack of leadership on the part 
of commercial educators, the Committee 
did not investigate the adequacy of the 
program nor did they investigate the 
adequacy of leadership given through the 
supervision of the program or by effec 
tive teacher training. They did recognize 
that this area of education needed help 
through studies and investigations and 
the Smith-Hughes Act provided that the 
Federal Board should make such studies. 
Thus, there was established under the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
a National Commercial Education Service. 

The third reason for the ini idequate pro- 
vision for commercial education was the 
strong or of private commercial 
schools. The National Society recognized 
this situation and rather than run the 
risk of having the entire program of vo- 
cational education defeated, they felt it 
best not to ask for Federal appropriations 
for commercial education. 

In the early development, the trade and 
industrial group naturally dominated the 
Association. They had the largest mem- 
bership and the largest program of voca- 
tional education under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. This was a natural growth. Gradu- 
ally, however, the situation changed as 
other groups grew and gained influence. 

Each section has a vice-president who 
serves for three years and who is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. The 
vice-presidents are elected by the house oi 
delegates at the annual meeting. The 
house of delegates is composed of (1) 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
from each state, (2) presidents of affii- 
ated associations, (3) one delegate for 
each 20 affliated members or majority 
fraction thereof. 

As I see our problem, business educa- 
tors can help themselves and obtain the 
needed aid by supporting a central or- 
ganization which has constantly supported 
a national program of vocational educa- 
tion for youth and adults. By building 
up the Business Education Section of the 
American Vocational Association, business 
educators can create an influential body 
which will, in time, accomplish any rea- 
sonable objective which it sets out to ac- 
complish. These objectives will not be 
attained in one vear or two years, but 
with consistent promotion and coopera- 
tion, they can and will be achieved. 










BUSINESS TEACHER’S DATE BOOK 


On Monday night, 


, ' 
I’m going out 


To have a most delightful bout 


With parents, 


fellow teachers gay 


At session of the P.T.A. 


Then 


Tuesday night, 


the choir will gather 


And sing itself into a lather. 


On Wednesday eve, 


I shall orate 


And tell the Women’s Club the fate 
Of business in the post-war world, 
Now peace her pinions has unfurled. 
In solitary haste I'll toddle 


On Thursday night, 


to strain my noddle 


At school concocting six weeks’ tests, 
Attacking them with grimmest zest. 


And I shall soar with thanks on 
E 4 as little Heidi, 


As full of joy 


Friday, 


To snug retreat of pillowed bed, 
To rest up for the week ahead! 


—Grace I’. 


r I “atkins, 
Simpson College, 
Indianola, Towa 











The Chicago Chapter of NOMA has re- 
cently produced a study of the degree to 
which co-operative training would appeal 
to Chicago office managers. 

It was found that 95 per cent of the 
participating firms favored fostering a co- 
operative part-time program for office 
occupational training at high school level. 
89 per cent agreed to hire approximately 
475 student employees for clerical work 
each year; while 95 per cent were willing 
to cooperate closely with the school author- 
ities in evaluating the work progress of 
these student employees and in  recom- 
mending skills in which the student needs 
strengthening. 

78 per cent of the companies favored 
compensating the student employees at the 
prevailing beginners rate of pay, while 
15 per cent preferred a special rate of 
pay. 64 per cent believed that student ap- 
prenticeship should start during the fourth 
year of the high school course, while 32 
per cent preferred students in the last 
half year of the high school course. 

There was considerable division of opin- 
ion as to arrangements for working hours. 
40 per cent preferred the student employ- 
ees to work four hours in the afternoon 
each day; 34 per cent preferred each alter- 
nate week full time with two students fil- 
ing the particular job; 6 per cent wanted 
the student to work bi-weekly full time 
and attend school bi-weekly with two stu- 
dents filling the same position; and 19 per 
cent preferred the student to work full 
time for one month and alternate with 
school attendance the following month. 

Greater unanimity seems indicated on 
the question as to what year in the school 
course these students should be placed in 
the business office on a part-time basis; 
79 per cent preferred the fourth year stu- 
dents, while only 12 per cent agreed to 
employ third year students, 5 per cent sec- 
ond year students, and 2 per cent first 
year students. A number of reasons were 
given on the advantages of employing 
senior students. It was pointed out that 
students in lower classes are “too immature 
and that it was not fair to place adult re- 
sponsibility on a child. Up to his senior 
year, the student does not take life very 
seriously. It is at that period when his 
judgment and sense of responsibility begin 
to develop. Most youngsters under 17 
should confine their activities to home, 
school, and church.” 

\ variety of replies was received to in- 
dicate the benefits the firms believed would 
accrue to (a) business, (b) student, and 
(c) school. It was found that the major- 


ity of participating firms believed that 


business would get the benefit of learning 


PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


TYPING AWARD PINS 


ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


30 words per minute—silver, each 
40 words per minute—silver, each 
45 words per minute—silver, each : 
50 words per minute—gold plate, each 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each . 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 


Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 









































COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 





CHICAGO CO-OPERATIVE PART-TIME BUSINESS TRAINING PROGRAM 


what pre-employable age boys and _ girls 
are thinking about; that it would assist 
business during peak periods; would pro- 
vide them with better quality help by tying 
in training with experience; that it would 
not have to spend as much time training 
permanent employees; and that business 
would gain benefit by “training them 
young.” 

As to the benefits that would accrue to 
the student, the consensus seemed to point 
to the possibility that the student would be 
assured of a definite and satisfactory place- 
ment after graduation; that it would pro- 
vide better orientation; an opportunity to 
earn money while completing school; ex- 
perience and individual attention from 
people in business, and the period of ad- 








justment from student to office 
would be. eased and shortened; and 
that the student would gain earli 
turity in business and consequent] 
rapid advancement. 

As to the benefits that would ac 
the school, it was indicated by the 
that the schools would gain the opp 
to develop courses better designed 1 
dents who chose office work as a 
that it would create closer cooperat 


tween business and school with bet! 


derstanding of each other’s problen 
it would give schools and employers 
portunity to work together in cooj 
spirit, and finally, that it would wi 
as a means for holding older studer 
need to support themselves and wh« 
otherwise not complete their high 
course. 
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To Meet a Growing Need: 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


By John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay 


Here is the text that fills a need long recognized by business 
educators and employers alike. It is the text that provides practical 
training to fit commercial students for the kind of jobs the vast 


majority of them will step into when they leave the classroom. 


Useful for ALL Commercial Students 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES teaches the student how 
business is organized and how it functions. Thus it provides invalu- 
able training for ALL commercial students, for it improves their 
chances of obtaining an office position and strengthens their ability 


to succeed. 


Send 

for 

Full 
Information 
About 

This Important 
New Book 


See 


70 Fifth Avenue 


the Prentice-Hall Exhibit 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


at the E.C.T.A. Convention 


INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
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1 2S RECENT CHANGES 
——_———_—_ 
e to Pe 
plies —— 
nity 
bo Catherine Riggs has become the of- Lubbock, is now head of the department office of industrial relations, Navy De- 
nets fice training cooperative coordinator in of accounting and associate professor partment. 
me Saginaw, Michigan, succeeding Mrs. at the University of Houston, Houston, ; ' 
that Hazel Gunther, who has resigned. Le- Texas. He is a former teacher in In- R. Earl Thompson has resigned his 
op. nore Billington, who has worked at the diana and Ohio high schools and was _ position as state supervisor of distrib- 
itive Chicas» Ordnance district for the past head of the department of secretarial utive education for Colorado to accept a 
out three and a half years, is now teaching oe of the University of Maryland, position as coordinator of business dis- 
whe shorthind and typewriting, the work College Park, Maryland, from 1941 to tributive education in San Francisco, 
ight previously done by Miss Riggs. 1942. He served as an instructor on the California. 
hool : ; staff of the U. S. Naval Training School, 
N. Russell Redman, formerly super- Indiana University for one year. His Earl B. Webb, formerly state super- 
intendent of schools at Tupper Lake, Master’s and Doctor’s degrees are from visor of distributive education for the 
< New York, has been appointed Con- Indiana University. state of Massachusetts, is now personnel 
= sultant on Veterans Education in the director of the New England Mutual 


i 


Bureai! of Business Education at the 
State Education Department in Albany, 
New York, and has been assigned the 
supervision of registered private busi- 
ness schools. Mr. Redman has been a 
member of the faculty at the South 
Dakota State A. & M. College, The Cit- 
adel, Charleston, South Carolina, and 
before going to Tupper Lake was head 
f the commercial department at Og- 
densburg Free Academy, Ogdensburg, 
New York. His B.S. degree is from 
South Dakota State A. & M. College 
and his Master’s degree is from St. 
Lawrence University. 


Dr. J. Marvin Sipe, for the past two 
years associate professor and acting 
ead of the department of accounting 
and finance, Texas Technology College, 


George I. Strain, is now on the fac- 
ulty of Peirce School of Business Ad- 
ministration in Philadelphia, having re- 
signed his teaching position at Valley 
Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dr. Earl P. Strong has accepted a po- 
sition with Remington Rand, Inc., as 
manager of the equipment utilization de- 
partment, with headquarters in New 
York City. Dr. Strong was on a leave 
of absence as research agent, business 
education service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. At the time of his release from 
the Navy as a Lieutenant, Dr. Strong 
was officer in charge of the program de- 
velopment and field service section for 
Group IVb employees, training branch, 





Life Insurance Company of Boston. 


James R. Weldon is now an instructor 
at Kennedy’s Commrecial Day School, 
Durham, North Carolina. His Bache- 
lor’s degree is from Furman University 
and his Master’s degree is from Colum- 
bia University. 


Florence Jewell Whatley, a former 
commercial teacher at Gibb Graves 
High School in Millerville, Alabama, is 
now on the faculty of Gadsden High 
School, Gadsden, Alabama. 


Donald E. Wilkes, a former teacher 
in the Kingston (New York) High 
School is now field representative for 
the Bard-Avon School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 











Let us meet 
your friends 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


VETERANS, war workers, and 
other civilians need a short 
classroom course containing 
these features: general ledger 
eliminated; knowledge of 
double-entry unnecessary; 
actual business forms used 
throughout;complete financial 
control of business unit; can be 
completed in 24 class hours. 
$2.40 list; school discount. 


WRITE TODAY for (1) Evaluation set of the Pathfinder 
Course in Simplified Record Keeping, (2) Outline, 
How to Organize and Operate a Small Business. 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
If you will 





Can be 
easily adapted for: 


APPLIANCE STORE | 
RADIO STORE | 
GROCERY STORE | 
RESTAURANT 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
SERVICE STATION 
HARDWARE STORE 
APPAREL STORE 
GENERAL STORE 
RETAIL BAKERY 
DRUG STORE 


MANY OTHERS NOT 
LISTED 


never made its acquaintance. 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 
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Pepe and Lloyd on Gregg Staff 

Lieutenant Philip S. Pepe, USCGR, and 
Lieutenant Alan C. Lloyd, USNR, have 
joined the editorial staff of the Gregg 
Publishing Company. i 

Lieutenant Pepe who was a member of 
the Gregg staff for sixteen years, served 
as Executive Officer aboard the North- 
land, the Coast Guard cutter famous for 
its forays against German radio stations 
on Greenland and against German ves- 
sels and submarines in the nothern ship 
lanes. Lieutenant Lloyd, who was a 
teacher and counseler in the Munhall, 
Pennsylvania, schools and editor of the 
Tri-State Business Educator betore the 
war, was Communications Officer ag 
the troop transports U.S.S. General W. 
Mann in the Atlantic and the U.S.S. hin 
rose in the Pacific. 


Mr. Harrod Returns to A. B. Dick 


Paul M. Harrod has been appointed 
manager of the school department of A. 
B. Dick Company, manutacturer of the 
Mimeograph duplicator and duplicating 
supplies. He returns to this company, 
with whom he was associated for many 
years, after serving in the United States 
Navy. Mr. Harrod has had wide experi- 
ence in both public school teaching and 
university work. It will be his objective 
and that of his department to help schools 
solve their duplicating problems, and to 
increase the range of usefulness of the 
duplicator to schools. 


Mrs. Talvensaari, C.P.A. 


The many friends of Mrs. 
Talvensaari, associate editor of THE JouR- 
NAL OF BusiINEss Epucation for seven 
years until September of last year, has 
passed her examination for the C.P.A. cer- 
tificate in New York State. Mrs. Tal- 
vensaari resigned her position on the edi- 
torial staff of THE JOURNAL to devote full- 
time attention to the field of ore ac- 
counting, to her study for the C.P.A. cer- 
tificate ~ her doctorate of Philosophy in 
Business Education. 


Lempi S. 


New York State Typing Aid 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the State Education Department, Albany, 
New York, has just issued a six-page aid 
for improving the teaching of typing 
of numbers and special characters. While 
the bulletin has been produced primarily 
for teachers within the state of New 
York, it is possible that a limited number 


may be available to teachers in other 
states. 
® 
Guidance Leaflets 
The Occupational Index, Inc., at New 
York University, Washington Square, 


New York 3, New York, has just pro- 
duced revisions of its occupational ab- 
stracts on bookkeeping and stenography. 
Individual copies may be secured for 15 
cents. These succinct statements are 
valuable aids in the guidance of business 
students. 
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Dr. Puckett’s Promotion Announced 

The University of Denver has an- 
nounced the promotion of Dr. Cecil 
Puckett to the position of Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction of the School 
of Commerce. He is already head of the 
department of business education and di- 
rector of the summer school. Dr. Puckett 
assumed his new duties last fall when the 
School of Commerce moved to its new 
location on the Civic Center Campus in 
downtown Denver. 

This added responsibility was given 
to Dr. Puckett upon the retirement from 
the administrative staff of F. Onstott, 
Associate Dean of the School of Com- 





Cecil Puckett 


merce. Professor Onstott has returned to 
the full-time teaching of accounting for 
the current year after twenty-five years 
as registrar, financial secretary and as- 
sociate dean. 

Dr. Puckett is an active 
field of business education. He served as 
president of the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation from 1942 to 1944. He is presi- 
dent of the National Council for Business 
Education and is a member of several 
national committees. He was a member 
of the faculty of the School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
during the school year 1942-1943, return- 
ing to the University of Denver in Sep- 
tember, 1943. In addition to spending five 
years on the facultv of the Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, he 
has taught in the high schools of Indiana. 

He is a graduate of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and obtained his Master’s degree from In- 
diana University in 1932. He was recently 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy by the University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 


leader in the 


Medical Secretarial Courses Popular 


Increasing enthusiasm for medical sec- 
retarial curricula at the junior college 
level, on the part of both prospective 
students and the junior colleges themselves 
is reported by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. An examination of 
catalogues on file in the Association office 
revealed that this curriculum is now 
offered by 77 junior colleges in all parts 
of the country, 13 per cent of the total 
junior colleges. 


Additions to Rider Faculty 


joined the faculty of 
New Jersey, fol- 


Six new members 
Rider College, Trenton, 
lowing service with the Army and Navy 
Harry D. Sproules, Jr., a former 
officer and a_= graduate of Pr nceton 
University is teaching English. Tom 
Ronemus, a graduate of Temple, \ «hlen- 
berg and Penn State and Thomas onis, 
University of Chicago graduate, have 
joined the Business Adminis:ration 


faculty. George Battista, a Rider eradu- 
ate, who taught accounting under the 
Army intelligence and education! pro- 

- « de > are - J stor { " 
gram and Paul Ricatto, a Wooster College 
graduate, who completed additiona! work 


at the California Institute of Teclinology 
have been added to the accounting depart 
ment staff. 


Training supervisor in charge of the 


secretarial pool at the Tilton  Ceneral 
Hospital, Fort Dix, for two years, Mary 
Hess, a Rider graduate, returns to take 


charge of the office practice department, 

Other instructors who have joined the 
faculty directly from industry, serving de- 
partments directly related to their past 
employment, are: Walter R. Taylor, a 
Wilmington, Delaware, newspaperman, 
and a Hobart and Temple graduate, who 
is teaching English and journalism, and 
Robert Kilgus, formerly associated with 
several nationally-known concerns and a 
graduate of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who is teach- 
ing merchandising courses. Thomas A 
Leyden, assistant professor of accounting, 
has returned to Rider after a leave of ab- 
sence spent as an accountant in industry 

Thomas A. Doles, with two degrees 
from Temple University, has joined the 
accounting department faculty after ter 
years of teaching experience. 


Insurance Companies Give 
On-the-Job Training 


Insurance companies throughout the na- 
tion are developing on-the-job training pro- 
grams for veterans in practically every job 
category. Some of these programs are 
planned to last as long as three years and 
are based upon rigid selection of applicants 
and careful check on progress. Veterans 
will be paid regular salaries while they are 
getting the training. This type of on-the- 
job training fits in well with the types 0 
service of many large organizations There 
is no question that many business firms 
will follow the lead of the insurance com- 
panies in developing in-service training 
programs for their new employees whether 
they are GI’s or not. 


Survey of Visual Aids 


A group of publishers is undertaking 4 
survey of educational motion pictures “ 
other visual aids to education. They 1 
clude Harcourt, Brace & Company ; Har. 
per & Brothers; Henry Holt & Company; 
Houghton- Mifflin; Macmillan; Scholastic 
Magazine; Scott, Foresman & Company 
The purpose of this Teaching Films Sur- 
vey is to evaluate effectiveness of visual 
aids and to explore the possibilities of cot 
relation between films and textbooks. 
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Study and Relax 
In the Shadow of the Rockies 


MILE-HIGH DENVER 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—B.S. in Commerce—M.S. in Com- 
merce (thesis optional)—Visiting Instructors of National Reputation—Strong 
Resident Faculty—Air-Conditioned Building—Metropolitan Advantages—12th 
Annual Business Education Forum—Program Arranged for Two. Four- 
Five- Seven- or Ten-Week Periods. 


Two Regular Terms: June 17 to July 19; July 22 to August 23 


For additional informatron, address 


Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. 3 


SCHOOL 2 COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY o/ DENVER 


DENVER Cc 








GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 8 to August 16 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and _ typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Summer Study 
The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Professional courses in curricula in business edu- 
cation, improvement of instruction in basic busi- 
ness subjects, and academic courses in account- 
ing, business law, commerce, economics, and 
English in business practice. 

Ample living facilities. 

Moderate expenses. 

One to 15 weeks of study 

June 10 to September 21 


for catalogue write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 4 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in 
Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Sessions 
June 17-July 26; July 29-September 6 
Also Short Sessions 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 








iN State College, Pennsylvania "| 














If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THE ISSUES FOR APRIL AND MAY 














Junior Colleges Expect Big and serve 
Veteran Enrollment areas, the 


_ Enrollment of veterans in America’s 


students 
veterans 
while completing their college work. 


Consumers Choose Labels They Like 
The U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service of New York is attempting to 


immediate 
home 


in their 
may live at 





junior colleges is expected to more than 
double during the next six months, it was 
indicated in results of a survey made at 
the recent convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The sur- 
vey indicates that a total of about 17,000 
veterans are now attending the junior 
colleges and at least 38,000 are expected 
to enroll by September. 

Present facilities of the colleges will 
accommodate approximately 75,000 veter- 
ans and can be increased to handle many 
more if the need arises, it was pointed 
out. Only eight of the 90 institutions 
Participating in the survey have had to 
refuse admission to veterans because of 
the lack of proper housing. As most 
junior colleges are community schools 
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A general upsurge of the total enroll- 
ment in all junior colleges was also pre- 
dicted for September by the college 
heads, estimates for some colleges reach- 
ing as high as six times the number of 
students in attendance at the opening of 
the current year. The average number 
of students pursuing junior college studies 
was placed at 462 per institution and it ts 
anticipated that this will increase to nearly 
700 per institution by the opening of the 
1946 fall semester. 

Eighty-eight of the 90 junior colleges 
reported that special steps have already 
been taken to accommodate returning 
veterans, with many new courses being 
added to meet the needs of the men 
recently discharged from service. 


determine what type of label buyers pre- 
fer on canned fruits and vegetables. in 
this effort 3,000 consumers throughout the 
U. S. were surveyed. Each received a 
packet of 17 representative labels and was 
asked to name the label considered most 
helpful in point-of-sale purchasing. A 
pertinent comment regarding the label 
chosen was also sought. The service's 
new “shielded” label panel—so named _be- 
cause it is in the shape of a shield— 
is included in the sample. First returns 
show that it may receive first preference. 
This shielded information panel has a 
different color border for each grade and 
includes description, grade, and informa- 
tion sections. 
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FHE LEGAL SECRETARY, by Eva L. Con- 
nelly and Thomas P. Maroney, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
298 pp. $1.40. 


This book is a text suitable for training 
students to do the highly specialized secre- 
tarial work in an attorney’s office. From 
such ‘raining, the legal stenographer ac- 
quires a background of information that 
enables her to understand what is being 
done and why, and how the stenographer’s 
work is a part of the prosecution of a case. 
Thus trained, she makes herself immedi- 
ately useful to the attorney by whom she 
is employed. 

The Legal Secretary is divided into three 
parts, as follows : 

Part I, “Background for the Legal Sec- 
retary,” contains six chapters, which are 
logically developed to give the student a 
brief but functioning knowledge of the 
sources and divisions of the law, of the 
setup of the courts, and of court pro- 
cedures. The last two chapters in this 
part discuss bookkeeping and filing pro- 
cedures for the law office. No attempt is 
made to treat these subjects exhaustively; 
rather, they are developed with the objec- 
tive of helping those who have had gen- 
eral courses in these subjects to apply their 
knowledge to the work in an attorney’s 
office. 

Part II, “The Legal Secretary at 
Work,” consists of seven chapters present- 
ing a practical discussion of such aspects 
of the legal secretary’s duties as the taking 
and transcribing of dictation, the han- 
dling of the attorney’s correspondence, the 
preparing and filling in of legal documents, 
and briefing. The closing chapter of this 
part is devoted to a discussion of the sec- 
retary’s office functions. 

Part IIIT, “The Legal Secretary’s Vo- 
cabulary,” consists of two chapters. One 
chapter is devoted to the study of words 
that are peculiar to the law; the other 
chapter is devoted to the study of groups 
of words that may be confusing because 
of similarity of sound, These chapters, 
invaluable in themselves, are followed by 
an extensive glossary, which, if wisely 
used for reference and study, will greatly 
enrich the legal secretary’s professional 
vocabulary. 

The legal secretarial course is planned 
for students who have attained speeds . 
50 words a minute in typing and 100 i 
shorthand. A teacher’s handbook is aot 
able 
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EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN ECONOMICS, 
by May Wood-Simons, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Technical Society, 544 pp. $3.50. 


_This book will help both the fact-seeking 
citizen and the student to better understand 
the nature of present-day problems of 
American society. It offers an insight 
into the relation of these problems to the 
ae and their possible effect on the fu- 
ure 

For the citizen who draws from the 
newspaper and radio his fund of doubts 
and misgivings about our economic ills, 
this book is a ready handbook of facts. 
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The text is written concisely and clearly 
in a new and refreshing manner. The sub- 
ject is approached from the wider view- 
point of the consumer rather than that of 
the producer. 

This book quickly cuts through to the 
fundamentals in well-organized sequence. 
Each chapter deals with a specific eco- 
nomic problem and begins with a state- 
ment of objective and a preview of salient 
points to be covered. Charts as well as 
figures and illustrative sketches supple- 
ment the text. 

30th an extensive index and a diction- 
ary of economic terms, summarizing the 
specialized economic application of many 
words and terms not ordinarily found in 
an abridged dictionary, should prove es- 
pecially helpful to the reader. 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
DIRECTING THE LEARNING OF TYPE- 
WRITING, Second Edition, by William 
R. O’Dell and Esta Ross Stuart, Boston: 
D, C. Heath & Company, 250 pp. $2.50. 


This second edition is a welcome con- 
tribution to the teaching of typewriting. 
It presents some modifications in the ma- 
terial about the home position and new 
material on the reading habits of typists. 
In addition, there is a significant discussion 
of visual and audial-visual aids together 
with a thoroughly adequate bibliography 
of visual aids. 

This book has been recognized for the 
past ten years as a basic aid in the teach- 
ing of typewriting. Twelve basic prin- 
ciples which govern the acquisition of typ- 
ing skills are presented; and then in terms 
of these, 52 specific phases of typewriting 
procedure are analyzed in great detail. 
These analyses may, in a sense, be classi- 
fied as lesson plans. 

They also partake, in considerable 
measure, of the nature of job-breakdowns 
of the various phases of the teaching of 
typing. The emphasis on job-breakdowns 
due to the war training program should 
significantly increase the ability of teachers 
to use this carefully formulated teaching 


procedure. 
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A REFRESHER IN COLLEGE COMPOSI- 
TION, by Mabel E. Strong, New York: 
ee Green and Co., Inc., 261 pp. 

*Y 


To help with “repair work” in spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and sentence con- 
struction required by standards set for 
writing in college is the purpose of this 
textbook in remedial English. 

The exercises and examples deal with 
topics of current interest to college stu- 
dents, are phrased in the student’s own 
language, reveal a delightful sense of 
humor, and represent a skillful blending of 
grammar and composition. 

The business teacher should find this a 
helpful reference for remedial work in 
English although the emphasis is not on 
business writing. 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ANALYSIS, by Roy A. Foulke, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Bock Company, 
Inc. 681 pp. Textbook edition, $4.50. 
Here is a really comprehensive volume 

on statement analysis. Accounting instruc- 
tors will welcome this text. This area of 
accounting has been receiving increasing 
attention in the past few years. The book 
will be interesting to investors and execu- 
tives as well as to accountants. The book, 
of course, proposes a basic knowledge of 
accounting terms and procedures. It de- 
scribes the technique of sales analysis ap- 
plicable to small businesses; of compara- 
tive and internal analysis of balance sheets, 
and profit and loss statements of commer- 
cial and industrial business enterprises of 
all sizes; and of surplus accounts. 

Each step is illustrated by actual exam- 
ples of everyday business situations. There 
is an extensive series of questions and 
problems at the end of each chapter. 
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TYPE WITH ONE HAND, by Nina K. 
Richardson, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 28 pp. 28c. 


This book is designed to help students 
with one hand master the keyboard. After 
the student has mastered the keyboard, he 
should proceed with his regular textbook. 
The lessons in this special preliminary 
text, therefore, only take the place of the 
early lessons in the regular textbook until 
the keyboard is mastered. It has been 
specifically developed to help those return- 
ing veterans who have lost a hand during 
the war. 

Mrs. Richardson is especially qualified 
to write the book for she has had ex- 
tensive experience in making the numerous 
adjustments that are necessary for the 
handicap, both in her work at Strayer Col- 
lege and in connection with the clerical 
training programs during the war. The 
company is to be commended for publish-- 
ing a book of this type which obviously 
will not result in large sales and which 
must probably be sold on an_ individual 
basis. 
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WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS, by 
Maxwell S, Stewart, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York: Pub- 
ig Affairs Committee, Inc. 31 pp. 
10c. 


This little bulletin should be of consider- 
able value to teachers in getting the com- 
munity to realize why we need better 
schools and how we can adequately finance 
their maintenance. 


GUIDANCE — PERSONAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL, compiled by Lili Heiners, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 37 pp. 75c. 

A very complete directory of charts, 
posters, films, film slides, pictures, publica- 
tions, recordings, and transcriptions for 
use in guidance. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 30 


How Can Typing Teachers Com- 


bat 


Nervousness 


and Anxiety? 





by Elizabeth Toohy 


Muncie, 


Last year the New York drama critics’ 

‘ircle award was won by The Glass Me- 
nagerie, by Tennessee Williams, a play 
dealing with the lives of a family in St. 
Louis in the ’thirties. In the second scene 
of the play, the mother learns that her 
daughter, Laura Wingfield, who sup- 
posedly had been taking a_ stenographic 
course in business college, secretly dropped 
out of school because speed tests in typing 
gave her “nervous indigestion.” She be- 
came so upset at the first speed test that 
she threw up on the floor, and had to be 
taken to the washroom. After that, she 
pleads, she couldn’t face the school again. 

While Laura Wingfield’s fiasco in typing 
class is used to establish the diffidence ot 
her character throughout the play, it pre- 
sents also the master copy of the shy, 
timorous personality who finds the going 
tough in business training, in business, and 
practically everywhere else. 

However, it is not only timid souls who 
quake with anxiety in learning typing. It 
is, unfortunately, common for ordinarily 
self-confident persons to lose their com- 
posure—not only in timed writings but 
even in routine exercises. Sometimes stu- 
dents with normal personalities are almost 
paralyzed trying to do their best. 

What are the causes of this anxiety, 
this curious fear that possesses typing stu- 
dents? As q teacher, I am concerned with 
analyzing, combatting, forestalling this 
juasi-emotional strain. As an experienced 
stenographer I no longer worry about typ- 
ing, but I do remember my trials in learn- 
ing, and that I took it very hard. I have 
not forgotten the way I felt, but I am 
now at a loss to assign a reasonable and 
valid excuse for my anxiety. I recall the 
apparent ease and abandon with which 
certain other students seemed to write. 

Their nonchalance I could neither feign 
nor feel. 

Second-year students say they do not 
lave any uneasiness in speed tests. Some 
first-year students say they get upset wait- 
ing for the signal to write; that they are 
afraid they will not get started in time; 
that after the first minute their anxiety 
disappears. Others do not get “hot and 
bothered” until they have made one or 
two errors. Some are too conscious of 
how their neighbors are doing—they note 
the carriage throw, line by line, of the 
other fellow. Their difficulty is in not 


Indiana 


paying attention exclusively to their own 
job. Sometimes girls tell me they get 
dizzy watching the copy closely; one says 
her hands get clammy; another that she 
feels as if she hasn’t eaten anything for 
two or three days. One just says, . “I 
want to be good at it so badly.” One boy 
said he thought part of the tenseness came 
from calling a timed writing a “speed 
test,” since students are conditioned to ap- 
proach tests with some dread. Most of 
the students sum up their feeling as “fear 
that I will make mistakes.” 

To reassure students and eliminate their 
uneasiness in practice work and exercises, 
a teacher can 

(1) Tell beginners they will not learn 
to type without making mistakes, that er- 
rors will be made, and that as little atten- 
tion as possible should be paid to those 
errors. On the other hand, one cannot tell 
them not to take their work seriously, just 
in order to play down anxiety, because half 
of doing a good job is getting the mind 
set to do a good job. It helps a stenog- 
rapher get all her dictation, and it helps 
the typist to turn out accurate, good-look- 
ing work. 

(2) Tell beginners that their papers will 
not be checked while they are learning 
the keyboard, since it is how they work, 
not the finished product, that is of supreme 
importance for the first few weeks. 

(3) Permit students to erase, and teach 
them how to erase properly as early as 
necessary in their course. (This is also 
a factor in keeping machines clean and 
working properly.) 

(4) Try not to watch obviously. 
It is impossible never to stand behind stu- 
dents, but standing close behind them is 
upsetting. The teacher may have her eyes 
and mind fixed on something far away, 
but the student, aware of her presence, di- 
vides his attention, feels he is watched, 
and types irrationally. Observing closely 
without distracting the student is part of 
the job. 

In timed writings I have 
down excitement at first by asking only 
for reports on high scores. Later on, 
though, a score for everyone is required. 
The key to eliminating “the shakes” in 
timed writing is still missing. No one can 
talk students out of it. They have to 
write themselves out of it. 


too 


tried to play 
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